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FOREWORD 


CCORDING to the words of many philosophers: “Art 
is born as the highest manifestation of the human soul 
towards perfection, and there is nothing loftier and 

more interesting in life than the art of painting.”’ 


Children not yet able to write or read begin spontaneously 
to draw various objects and compose pictures which at times 
are exceedingly interesting and even genial. 


Everybody wants to draw and paint his own pictures, if 
it only were not so difficult. But up to the present, for 
millions of people, even talented, this has remained merely 
a desire, because the greatest obstacles to painting have 
always been the preliminary drawing and the mixing of 
colors with brushes on the palette, which require very long 
and difficult study. : 


For this reason thousands of artists, chemists and pho- 
tographers have been looking for methods that would facil- 
itate such training. 


Considering this, I, as photographer and artist, have 
tried and experimented along these lines for over thirty 
years, and succeeded in working out an entirely new process 
of coloring photos, drawing, and painting. 


But not by means of brushes, as has been done with diff- 
culty for thousands of years, but with ordinary cotton and 
oil colors. This makes the work very much simpler, quicker 
and better for elementary painting. 

vil 


Vill FOREWORD 


This new method of painting without the use of brushes* 
must be considered today not only as the last word in the 
art of coloring, but also as an entirely new key which opens 
the door for everybody to general artistic education and 
self-development of art-talents. 


*““Without brushes” does not mean that this method makes brushes absolutely 
unnecessary. Brushes must always be used for the highest creations of art. 


INTRODUCTION 


Lire and science never remain stationary; progress brings 
changes every day, which lighten and simplify the difficul- 
ties of yesterday. 

In the art of painting we find the same problem, and 
since humanity has nothing more stimulating and elevating 
than art, it became necessary to invent a simple system and 
method which would render the application of color as easy 
as the general education in reading and writing. 

Therefore it is imperative to develop in the public an 
artistic sense as well as a true understanding and valuation 
of art, which then must become a universal desire and tend 
towards ideal heights. 

When no photography existed, the great masters told 
their pupils: “Learn how to draw; you will always know 
how to color.” 

That means that first of all there must be produced a 
drawing as exact and correct as Nature herself, or as it is 
now produced by photography. 

And now, with the high development of photography, 
and with the new method of coloring with cotton, the art 
of painting has become accessible to everyone, and prelim- 
inary crayon drawings are no longer necessary, because 
these preliminary designs are replaced by photographic 
prints. 

-~Jn our day the technics of photography have reached 
such a high level of artistry that some photographic prints 
ix | 
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taken from nature remind one of the finest products of pic- 
tures by great masters. 

Hence; photography is of the greatest significance for 
artistic skill, which so far has not been realized or recog- 
nized. 

However, it is a matter of the greatest regret that such 
photographic prints cannot be colored with brushes without 
losing much of the likeness and precious detail of photo- 
technics. 


For this skill in Art I have elaborated the easiest and 
quickest way: coloring, drawing and painting with cotton— 
as a key to a new realm, available to everybody. 


Those who have never before worked with brushes will 
find this new process by means of cotton even much easier 
and quicker, because with brushes extreme care is required, 
while with cotton one can work without fear of spoiling 
the picture. | 


The new cotton method answers these requirements fully 
by making it possible to color photographs and paintings, 
and even the finest miniatures. 

The new process of painting with cotton does not require 
the knowledge of mixing colors on the palette because the 
tones themselves are blended directly on the picture, which 
greatly facilitates the coloring and renders it more rapid 
and artistic. 


Also, by no other process is it possible to study so quickly 
the colors of nature, and to memorize form, light, and 
shade, as by the practice of coloring photographs in this 
way. 

The new method of coloring, painting and drawing with 
cotton I have worked out inseparable from the photographic 
process, because photography makes designs direct from 
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nature as the best and most correct drawings, such as it is 
exceedingly difficult and almost impossible to attain by 
hand. 


Meanwhile, the photographic print, or any other drawing, 
no matter how high its technical quality, but without colors, 
remains at best a mere monotonous design and not a picture 
resembling life in its natural colors. The better the print, the 
more essential are the colors—the chief beauty of nature— 
in order to make the illusion of a real painting complete. 


Now, if photography produces prints as the best and finest 
finished drawings, it is no longer necessary for beginners 
to have to draw first in order to learn how to paint. The 
coloring with oil colors by cotton can be done at once direct 
on the photographs. 


The art of painting is more or less the art of coloring of 
prepared sketches. Therefore, those who do not know how 
to draw must first color photographic prints, and only after- 
wards, through this practice, take up free-hand drawing 
gradually. | 


So that now, contrary to the old rule of the masters men- 
tioned above, we can say: “If you know how to color, you 
will also know how to draw.”’ 


My first attempt to use cotton for coloring photographs 
was made as early as 1894. I have traveled all over the 
world to impart this particular method to the most prom- 
inent photographers, from whom I received numerous testi- 
monials in many languages. 


The price paid for instruction sometimes reached $500 
and more. 

I have also received decorations from royalty in Europe, 
and medals and diplomas were awarded to me at various 
expositions. 


New Art of Painting with Cotton 


CHAPTER I 
COMBINATION OF COLORS IN NATURE 


The colors in a rainbow, and all colors in Nature in gen- 
eral, are the three primary colors: blue, yellow and red, and 
from these three colors all the other endless combinations 
are produced. (Plate A, Fig. 1.) 

You will note that blue, yellow and red make four other 
new colors, green, purple, orange and black; these, in turn, 
can be varied in shades, depending on the density of each 
tint and the proportion of each color taken. 

For instance, by mixing blue with yellow we obtain green. 
The more yellow is added, the warmer will the shade of 
green appear; on the other hand, in order to produce a 
colder-looking green, more of the blue should be added. 

By mixing blue, yellow and red, you will obtain black, 
which can also be changed into various shades, such as a 
greenish, bluish, brownish, etc., black. 

All photographs can be colored successfully with only 
three pigments: blue, yellow and carmine pink; but as the 
yellow, red and green shades usually appear dark on the 
photo, other tints should be used.* 

There are on sale hundreds of different colors or pastel 
crayons, but all of these shades are derived from blue, yellow 


*There are special isochromatic plates that transmit green, yellow and red in 
lighter tones. 
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and red—which seems quite perplexing to beginners in paint- 
ing. 
THE COLORS 
After many years of experimenting, the following colors 


have been selected as the best for the rubbing-in process with 
cotton on photos, engravings, etc.: 


1. Alizarin crimson Reddish pink 

2. Indian yellow Golden yellow 
3. Raw Sienna Dark yellow 

4. Burnt Sienna Reddish brown 
5. French or Prussian blue Blue 

6. Sepia or Vandyke brown Dark brown 

7. Lamp black Black 


It is advisable for the beginner to use only these seven 
pigments until a certain efficiency is acquired; after that 
a few additional ones may be allowed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY COLORS 


1. Vermilion or scarlet (red) 

2. Chrome or Cadmium (yellow) 
3. Ultramarine (light blue) 

4. Cobalt light (blue) 

5. Zinc white or ,other (white) 

These five additional colors will greatly help in attaining 
the best results in coloring and painting of sketches on plain 
paper, canvas, etc. | 

Vermilion and chrome yellow, very opaque pigments, are. 
added when coloring objects with hues that have photo- 
graphed dark, such as yellow, red, green, etc. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
The new method of coloring and painting with cotton 
requires only a simple equipment, which may be-easily ob- 
tained at a very low cost: 
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. Ordinary oil paints 

. Purified turpentine 

Linseed or poppy oil 

Cotton 

. Fine soft cloth 5 x 10 in. 

. Two or three fine sticks 7 to 9 in. long 

. China pallette or a small plate 

. A small glass or a tin cover for turpentine 

. A piece of sand paper 2 x 5 in. for sharpening the 
ends of the sticks 

10. Etching knife for scraping 

11. Flat bristle brush for dusting 

12. Drawing board or heavy cardboard 


COTTON FOR THE STUMPS 


Cotton is the most important factor in this new method 
of coloring, as it replaces the brushes, and in most cases 
excels the latter. 

Cotton not only simplifies the manipulation of painting, 
but also produces more subtle tones. 

With a cotton stump one can paint for a long time with- 
out the necessity of frequently picking up fresh pigment 
from the palette as is the case with brushes. Cotton also 
allows one to acquire a widely varied scale of the most deli- 
cate tones gradually merging one into the other, and to paint 
the most minute dots as well as the heaviest outlines. This 
new process of coloring is not only a vast improvement, but 
it is also an indisputable fact that what can be done with 
cotton can never be done with a brush. 

By cotton, any undesirable color can be removed and 
another applied and this can be done without changing 
stumps or dipping into the palette for some more pigment, 
as is done with a brush. 

This may seem incredible, as it is impossible to do such 
a thing with a brush; nevertheless, it is absolutely true as 
regards the cotton stump. 


OMNAMBRWNHH 
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In coloring, success greatly depends on clearness of detail, 
and this can be effected with cotton very much better than 
with a brush. | 

Cotton brings out in subtle delicacy all the outlines and 
does not smear or blot out details which are so important in 
the photographic prints. 

The cotton used should be white, clean and of fine tex- 
ture that can be pulled out into long thin shreds. Cotton of 
short, coarse fibre cannot be successfully wound around the 
sticks. 

For beginners it is necessary to use the best grade of 
absorbent cotton.* 


THE WOODEN STICKS (SKEWERS) 
AND STUMPS OF COTTON 


In coloring photographs with cotton, one stick is suffi- 
cient, using both ends. Around each end a piece of cotton is 
wound. 

One end of the stump may be used for coloring, while the 
other is used for blending, changing the cotton from time 
to time, when necessary. 

The use of both ends of the stick eliminates the incon- 
venience of holding several brushes in one hand, as is usually 
the case when painting with brushes. However, one may 
use as many sticks as desired, but the stumps should not be 
made in advance; only according to the requirements of 
each piece of work. 

The wood for the sticks should be hard. Bone or metal 
should never be used. 

The end of the stick should be long, tapering, and sharp 
for the use of fine details; the other end should be blunt. 


*Besides for coloring any photographic prints, cotton is also used for painting 
on canvas, paper, silk, wood, china, glass, ivory, etc. 
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(Plate B, Fig. 1 and 2.) The sticks should always be well 
sharpened on sand-paper, without, however, destroying its 


PLATE B 


tapering form. The stick in Fig. 3 cannot be used at all for 
small-size pictures. 
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HOW TO MAKE COTTON STUMPS 


As cotton plays such an important part in this new method 
of coloring and painting, it is necessary to use skill in 
making cotton stumps of various forms. Otherwise, one 
would better not begin the work of coloring. 

In order to get good results and ensure success, one must 
first solve this part of the problem, which is so essential and 
yet so simple, requiring but a few minutes to accomplish. 

Stumps are made in various shapes and forms: tight, 
hard, soft, fluffy, etc. The stumps most frequently used 
are tight and hard and require skillful preparation in making 
all sizes—from the most minute to the largest. This requires 
only a few strands of cotton. 

In order to wind the cotton correctly, place a small oblong 
piece of cotton lengthwise on the forefinger of the left hand, 
holding it with the thumb in such a way that the ends may 
be seen. Insert the stick under the ends of the cotton and 
press it against the thumb, start turning it as you would a 
screw, and as soon as the cotton starts winding, bend the 
surplus bit of cotton at the point of the stick downwards 
with the index finger and continue winding to the end, with- 
out having slackened the thumb-pressure meanwhile. 

Be sure that it is a stiff-tight stump. Be very careful 
from the beginning of winding that there be no end-tail of 
cotton left and that the pear-like shape be preserved. (Plate 
B, Figs. 4, 5 and 6.) 

In order to prevent unwinding, the last fibres of cotton 
should be fastened to the neck of the stick with the fingers 
somewhat moistened. 

A stump is useless if there is an insufficient amount of 
cotton at the top and the stick can be felt with the finger. 
Such a stump will puncture the print of a picture. (Plate B, 
Fig. 7.) 
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If a very long tail-piece protrudes at the point, it is of 
no use, and the stump should be made over again. (Plate B, 
Figs. 8 and 9.) 

In the correct making of the cotton stumps lies the secret 
of successful coloring without brushes. 


FLUFFY DRY STUMPS AND TAMPONS 
WITH COLORS 


Dry stumps for painting are made in the following man- 
ner: Make a stiff stump on the stick with a somewhat thicker 
layer of cotton at the end, fastening the stump securely to 
the neck of the stick with moistened fingers. The colors 
should not be put directly on the stump, but spread them in 
a thin layer on the palette. Holding the stump vertically, it 
should then be applied to the paint until sufficiently satu- 
rated. With its neck still in a vertical position, rub the end 
of the stump on a finger or a piece of cloth until the end 
becomes somewhat dry, fluffy and flattened. 


DRY TAMPONS 


A thick ball of cotton should be made into a tampon. The 
:gments are spread on a palette and applied in the same 


-way as toa dry stump. Then rub it against white cardboard 


of a dull finish or on a newspaper, until comparatively 


dry. 


HOW TO TAKE UP COLORS ON THE 
COTTON STUMP AND FIX IT 


A very important feature after the winding of a stump 


is the knowledge of how to fill it with colors and fix it by 


pressing between the fingers. 


Pick up plenty of color and turn the stump between the 
fingers in a screwing-up direction. 
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If the stump does not absorb all the paint and some of it 
remains on the fingers, dry the fingers on a piece of cloth 
and proceed in the same way until the stump becomes rather 
hard and smooth. 

Such “tight-stiff’ stumps, if made correctly and filled 
with color, have a certain quality and, in spite of the fact 
that they are filled with paint, leave no mark on the paper 
when rubbed on it lightly without pressure. 

In this regard the stump is less sensitive than a pencil 
which leaves marks on white paper even when it is lightly 
held and slightly moved over the paper. According to the 
weight of the pressure it is possible to obtain a variety of 
shades, from very light to the darkest. 

These cotton stumps also allow one to work for a long 
time without taking up new paint, as would be necessary 
when painting with brushes; that is, taking up paint and 
combining tones on the palette for almost every stroke. It 
also enables one to make a long line of almost microscopic 
dots, such as it is impossible to do with brushes. 


HOW TO USE TURPENTINE AND OIL 


Good results in the method of coloring with cotton de- 
pend mostly on the quality of the turpentine used and its 
effect on the surface of the paper. 

Keeping in mind the effect of turpentine on the various 
surfaces of papers, one can never become discouraged in this 
new process of coloring. 

The secret of regulating the effectiveness of turpentine on 
the different surfaces of paper lies in the adding of enough 
oil to the turpentine before starting to work on one or an- 
other kind of paper, so as to make the color spread and sink 
into the surface gradually and evenly. 
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HOW TO SELECT PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Many of the photographic papers of glossy and dull finish 
look very much alike, but they differ in quality and name, 
such as: albumin, platinum, bromo-gelatine, carbon, ete. 

To assure the success of those just starting this new 
method, among artists, photographers, professionals and 
amateurs, there should be used the bromo-gelatine paper 
with rough surface of sepia tint on which a coloring of a 
warm tone, after the manner of the old school, may be pro- 
duced easily and quickly. On a black and white tone of pho- 
tographic paper the colors appear cold; also, this process 
takes more time and is harder to apply. Therefore, a sepia 
tone should be given preference. 

Determining the quality of the paper is done in two ways: 
one with turpentine, the other with a moistened finger. If 
the quality of a paper with a dull finish is not known, twist 
a bit of cotton on the end of a stick and dip it into pure 
turpentine; apply it to the surface of the paper and examine 
it in the light. : 

If the turpentine remains on the surface, this indicates 
that the paper does not absorb the turpentine. In order to 
determine whether the paper has a gelatine surface, rub 
one corner of it with a well moistened finger; if it becomes 
slimy, it is gelatinous, and easier than all others to paint on. 

On such a paper one can rub, remove coats of paint and 
repaint several times without danger of injury to the work 
and photograph. | 

If the paper is dull and the turpentine sinks in, as water 
does into blotting paper, then it belongs to the class of 
platinum or albumin papers, which are very adaptable to oil 
painting but require a preparation of gelatine. (See “Gel- 
atine Preparation.”’) 
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GELATINE AND ITS PREPARATION 
(Photographs, Drawings, Etc.) 


As the new method of oil coloring with cotton is adaptable 
only to dull non-absorbent surfaces, the surfaces that absorb 
turpentine must first be treated with gelatine. 

The preparation of photographs, drawings, or large archi- 
tectural projects with gelatine offers no difficulty whatever. 

Take a teaspoonful of white powdered gelatine and put 
it into a glass; then pour half a glassful of hot water over 
it. Thereupon place the glass in a container of hot water 
and heat it, stirring the solution in the glass with a spoon 
until all the gelatine is dissolved. Then strain it into another 
glass through a piece of fine cloth and let the solution cool, 
and when, after having completely cooled off, a thin jelly 
is formed, it is just of the right consistency to be spread 
over the surface, however ass in hot water before 
spreading. 

If the jelly is too thick, add a little water, and vice versa. 


PREPARATION OF PHOTOGRAPHS, DRAW- 
INGS, ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. 


If a photographic or other kind of illustration on paper 
of dull finish is not mounted on stiff board to prevent curl- 
ing, wet the back with water, using a piece of cotton or 
sponge, and spread the warm gelatine in a thick layer length- 
wise and crosswise with a soft flat brush, holding the photo 
up to the light to see that no part cf the surface is uncoated, 
as these missed spots would form dark blotches while color- 
ing, and will leave irremediable defects. 

If photographic prints on albumin or platinum paper are 
mounted on a board, spread the gelatine over the photograph 
and over the board alike. 

If the photograph to be colored does not require a gelatine 
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preparation and is elaborately mounted, spread some jelly on 
the mounting near the edges of the photo so that any oil 
paint extending beyond the photo may be washed off. 

If an illustration or engraving in a book or magazine is 
to be colored, it must also be moistened thoroughly on the 
back and then spread with gelatine. 

If a charcoal drawing is to be colored with oils, it must 
first of all be sprayed with a fixative (see page re Varnish- 
ing and Fixing) so that the charcoal will not smear, and 
then coat it with gelatine. 

If a drawing is executed in lead pencil or India-ink, it 
need not be “‘fixed,’’ but may be coated directly with gelatine. 


PREPARATION OF BROMO-GELATINE 
CANVASES 


When photographic canvases are to be colored, they are 
best stretched on canvas-stretchers like ordinary canvases 
for oil paintings. When covered with a thin liquid of gela- 
tine on both sides, they are ready to be colored. 


PORTRAITS 
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CHAPTER II 


THE BACKGROUND 


The background is the space which surrounds the main 
object of the picture, and, as everything else in Nature, 
consists of the same primary colors: yellow, blue and red 
of varying intensities and in various combinations of warm 
and cold tones. 


In the art of portrait, painting the background is of 
great importance. The execution of the background is no 
less important than that of the figure itself.* 


The background must be considered before it is applied, 
in order to make it harmonize with the hair, face and the 
costume of the person to be painted. It can create wonderful 
effects, while a portrait with a poor background may lose 
its artistic value completely. 


In a photograph the background is already given, and 
all one has to do is to color it. There are innumerable kinds 
of photographic background, such as: plain, clouded, in- 
terior, exterior and others; it is impossible to name them 
all; therefore at first only the simplest and easiest back- 
grounds will be shown, preferably those which were used 
by some of the great old masters. 


*There is a story founded on a historical fact: The parents of a certain boy 
brought him before a great master, to have him take lessons in painting, and they 
said that he already knew how to paint backgrounds. “If your son knows how to 
paint backgrounds,’ said the great master, “there is nothing more he can learn 
from me.” 15 
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THE COLORING OF A PORTRAIT WITH 
A PLAIN BACKGROUND 


In order to learn quickly the proposed new method of 
coloring, one should begin by coloring a portrait photograph 
on a bromo-gelatine paper of dull sepia tone. It is much 
easier to attain good results on this than on any other kind 
of paper. The photograph should be a bust portrait with a 
head no bigger than a hen’s egg. (Plate C.) 

All the necessary materials should be arranged on a 
table ready for use, before one begins to color. A little of 
the colors should be pressed out of the tubes on the upper 
side of a palette, or on a plate, in the following order: crim- 
son, India yellow, raw sienna, burnt sienna, Prussian or 
French blue, sepia and black. 

The entire success in this work of coloring depends wholly 
on the skill in making the stumps. . 

The first thing to be colored in a bust portrait is the back- 
ground. If the face is surrounded by an outline of hair, 
color the face first. But if the face joins the background 
directly, start with the background first. 

Prepare an ordinary stump on the blunt end of a wooden 
stick, dip it into the oiled turpentine, and press out the su- 
perfluous liquid on a piece of cloth or paper. 

Then take some raw sienna and blue, and mix them to- 
gether on the palette or directly on the picture itself, in order 
to obtain a bluish-green color for the background. 

Color the background by starting from the top, gradually 
working down to the very bottom, without paying much 
attention to the way the color spreads, and without fear of 
the color running over the outlines of the figure and face. 

When the whole background is covered, take a broad piece 
of cotton and, holding it with all fingers of the hand and 
pressing it on lightly, rub the colors with it. This should 
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be done in circular movements, using the same side of the 
cotton to the very end, until the colors appear dry and 
spread evenly over the background. 

Should the color run over into the hair, face, etc., this 
can be easily corrected later, as will be shown in this book. 

If, when finished, the general tone of the background is 
too green or too blue, too intense or too light, the deficient 
color should then be added to the mixture and the process 
repeated as many times as necessary, to obtain the desired 
shade. 7 

For better artistic effects it should be made darker at the 
bottom by applying other colors to the background, in the 
following manner: Some burnt sienna and carmine should 
be applied to the same stump, and that part of the back- 
ground adjoining the dark side of the face should be colored 
with it, starting within half an inch from the bottom of the 
photograph and rubbing with cotton, working up gradually, 
lessening the pressure all the time, and at the end using no 
pressure at all. This will produce a tone with a soft and 
gradual transition. 

The light side should also be colored in the same warm - 
tone, but carried higher on the picture in order to better and 
stronger bring out the light side of the face. There is a 
rule in art that the background adjoining the light side of 
the face must always be darker than the background on the 
darker side. 

This may be proved by taking a roll of white paper and 
holding it against a white background. Near the lighter 
side of the roll the background will always seem darker. If 
this rule is followed, the artistic results will always be better. 

The blue-green background described, shaded with the 
warm brown tone, can stand the severest criticism. It is the 
most practical and most generally used background in por- 
trait painting. 
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Backgrounds can be made, according to one’s own taste 
and fancy, with different effects. 


If, for instance, the background on the 
photograph is white, it may be treated with 
light-colored diagonal strokes, giving it a 
water-color effect. However, this must not 
be blended into one tone with cotton. 

If the background on the photographic 
print is dark, then clouded or other dec- 
orative effects may be used, without blending 
with cotton. i 

But all such fantastic backgrounds should 
not be attempted until one has mastered the 
coloring of the portraits with simple back- 
grounds, as well as the coloring of landscapes, 
because this requires the knowledge of certain 
special manipulations used in the coloring of 
heads and landscapes. 


THE COLORING OF THE FACE 


After the background has been covered in accordance 
with the instructions just given, the face should follow next. 

In graphic art the execution of the human face is consid- 
ered to be the most intricate and important subject of study; 
but by the new process of coloring with cotton, the face, 
on the contrary, is the starting point of study.* 

The face consists of the most complicated harmony of 
-warm and cold tints, half-tints and reflections, for which a 
special method of execution has been developed, hitherto 
unknown in the art of painting. This specific method is so 


*In the old method of painting with brushes, the idea of a beginner starting to 
paint with the face and do it successfully seems altogether incredible. 
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simple that even children of school age can handle it, and 
it therefore takes but little time. | 

The coloring of the head and the face takes in all of 
the main principles of coloring with cotton, so that, once 
this is thoroughly acquired, the rest will follow naturally 
and without difficulty. 

To color the face, there are considered five special tones 
that have been worked out, which, by applying one tone over 
the other in consecutive order, blend together into soft and 
delicate gradations—something which cannot be done with 
brushes. 

Working in accordance with this, one does not have to 
pick up constantly new pigment on the stump, or to be thor- 
oughly familiar with mixing colors on the palette. Just 
follow the rules and see that each tone is in its proper place 
and of proper value; this, however, is indispensable. 

In the use of brushes the picking up and mixing of 
pigments on the palette usually takes up more time than is 
spent in applying them to the picture. 


FIRST TONE OF THE FACE 
(Flesh Color) * 


Flesh color consists of two pigments, carmine and Indian 
yellow or sienna. It is applied to the face freely, diluted 
with oiled turpentine, and is spread by rubbing with cotton 
or a small piece of rag stretched over the finger. — 

If, when coloring the background, the face has been badly 
smeared, it should first be cleaned with a turpentine stump ** 
well squeezed in between the fingers with a piece of cloth 


*If the face is surrounded by hair, the flesh color may be applied before coloring 
the background; but if the background adjoins the face directly, the background 
should be completed befcre the face is touched. 

**A turpentine stump is a tight-stiff stump dipped in turpentine and well 
squeezed out in a rag. 
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over them. Then fix another stump in size proportionate 
to the face, and dip it into the oiled turpentine, squeezing 
out the superfluous liquid on a piece of rag or paper. Pick 
up a little pigment, the size of a pinhead, of Indian yellow 
or raw sienna on one side of the stump and lay it down on 
a clean place of the palette; then, on the clean side of the 
same stump pick up some carmine of even less quantity than 
the Indian yellow, and lay it beside the yellow on the palette. 
Mix the two pigments that have remained on the stump, 
and should the mixture prove too yellow or too red, pick 
up the needed pigment very carefully so as not to get too 
much on the stump in mixing the two colors; care should 
be taken to turn the stump around and around on the palette 
so that the pigment may be evenly distributed and have a 
sufficient amount of turpentine. 

Now apply this color, beginning with the upper part of 
the forehead and covering the entire face, eyes, nose, mouth, 
neck, etc. 

Then a piece of cotton or soft cloth should be stretched 
over the end of the finger and the face rubbed with it in 
slow circular movements, without stopping, until the tone is 
smooth and just about dry. 

The light parts of the face should be rubbed more, so as 
to become particularly transparent, fine and smooth. This 
does not matter so much for the dark parts of the face, as 
these will be covered later with another tone for the shadows. 

If after rubbing the color appears dirty, it means that 
the face was not washed off properly before the first tint 
was applied; or perhaps the colors of the background got 
mixed in. In this case the first tint should be applied over 
again and rubbed in as before with a piece of cloth or cotton, 
until the tone is quite clear. 

Should the flesh color appear too strong, it can be re- 
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colored by adding turpentine and pigment to it, if the tone 
is either too red or too yellow. 

The flesh color should be transparent and a little redder 
than required, as another tint of yellow will be applied later. 
Should the flesh color be too pale, it means that too much 
turpentine has been used, or it has been rubbed too hard. 
The light parts, however, should always be transparent and 
light. 

If the face is separated from the background by hair, it 
is simpler and easier to do the rubbing with a piece of cotton 
in the shape of a tampon. This can also be done in the case 
of big heads, but the faces on small pictures should be 
rubbed with stumps of cotton. 

If the face on a photograph is surrounded by the back- 
ground on all sides, one should not color the shadow to the 
very edge of the face. On the contrary, the light part should 
be colored a little over the edges. 

This enables one to rub the dark part without any danger 
of spoiling the background, while the rubbing of the light 
part should go over the background intentionally, so that the 
outline of the light part of the face should appear clean, 
transparent and light. 

The part of the background covered with the flesh tint 
of the face can be very easily corrected with greenish 
tone and blended without leaving any noticeable markings. 
This manipulation can never be achieved so easily and quickly 
with brushes. 

In order to get a natural flesh color on the picture, com- 
pare the light parts of the face on the photograph with those 
of your own flesh. In many cases the desired tone is ob- 
tained after the first coloring; but if it does not come out 
right the very first time, the coloring may be repeated again 
and again. : 
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Much care should be taken not to rub the photograph too 
strongly after the colors are dry, as this may spoil the dull 
finish of the paper, in which case the colors would not rub 
in but would merely slide over the surface. 

In this manner the first flesh tone is obtained. After this 
there follows the second, cheek color, and the third, the 
shadow parts, etc. (Plate C.) | 


THE SECOND TONE OF THE FACE 
(Natural Red of Cheeks) 


Natural Red.—The first thing to be considered is that the 
red of the cheeks has a different position and intensity with 
different individuals; higher, lower, nearer the nose or the 
ears. One cannot get a proper likeness if this is neglected. 

The red of the cheeks contains, besides the carmine, just 
enough yellow to prevent it from having a purple tinge. For 
the red of the cheeks the pigment is applied without turpen- 
tine, as follows: On the sharp end of a stick fix a small 
“tight-stiff”’ stump (Plate B, Fig. 6) and pick up with it 
plenty of carmine with a slight addition of yellow, turning 
the stump all the while, so as to distribute the pigments 
evenly and generously into the stump of cotton. 

Then the stump should be revolved between the fingers 
of the left hand (as was described on page 13) so that 
it should become slender and tapering to a sharp point, 
and smooth, and so that the end of the stick could not be 
felt through the cotton. 

Before starting to color the picture with the stump thus 
prepared, try first to color on a piece of paper, to see whether 
you have the proper tone. 

If it is too purple, add a little yellow. If it is too yellowish, 
add a little carmine so as to make it predominantly red and 
not yellowish in tone. 

No particular care is necessary in applying the color to 
the cheeks. All you have to do is apply red color in two 
small spots, one on each cheek, and then rub with a soft 


Note: Due to the process of color printing, the fine artistic 


results obtained by the use of cotton cannot be shown exactly. 
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stump prepared on the blunt end of the wooden stick (Plate 
B, Fig. 4 or 5). 

In order to keep the color from running over the cheeks, 
the red color-spots should not be too big or too intense. 
The spreading of the pigment should be done without haste, 
in small circular movements, starting from the edges of the 
spots and working towards the center, where the color should 
be a little more intense. 

If the red color does not spread easily and smoothly, it 
shows that there was not enough oil in the turpentine in the 
first tone of the face. In this case you will have to re-color 
the first tone, adding a little more oil to it; only then proceed 
with the second. 

If the color spreads nicely and smoothly, go ahead and 
color lightly the lips, the chin, the ears, nostrils and, in cer- 
tain cases, the whole lower part of the nose, the upper eye- 
lids, etc. This depends on the personal judgment of the 
painter. : | 

After nicely blending all these colors, the face should 
then be rubbed lightly with a soft dry stump, taking care 
to use a clean side of the stump and turning it little by little, 
so as to always use clean parts of the stump. The whole 
stump should be changed for a clean one when all sides of 
it become soiled, but only if it is really necessary to do so. 

After this is done, you may proceed coloring the mouth, 
using a little more pigment, for the lips should be of a more | 
intense red than that on the rest of the face. Be careful not 
to spread the color beyond the outlines of the mouth. 

In order to soften the outlines of the mouth, rub very 
lightly along the edges of the lips from the corners towards 
the center, using a small soft and downy stump. If a little 
of the color runs beyond the outlines of the mouth, do not 
get discouraged, for this can be corrected later, as will be 


shown in one of the following chapters. Only in extreme — 
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cases is it necessary to apply the first flesh tint over again 
and re-color the lips with greater care. 

Although the coloring of the cheeks may be done after 
that of the shadows, it is advisable to do it as the second 
tone, because the face looks more natural and interesting 
with the red tone, and in case of small heads, two tones only 
are sufficient, flesh color and natural red. In larger heads a 
third and fourth tone must be used, for the more tones there 
are used the better the results obtained, and with each addi- 
tional tone a better artistic effect is produced. A face done 
in only two tones cannot have the same effect as one with 
five tones. 


THE THIRD TONE OF THE FACE 
(The Shadows) 


The Shadows.—For the shadows there are also used 
colors without any turpentine, just as in the case of natural 
red. The coloring of the shadows should be done with the 
same hard and stiff-tight stump used for the natural red 
tone, adding some raw or burnt sienna, the choice depending 
on the general tone of the photograph. 

The colors should be well mixed on the palette so that the 
entire stump is well filled with the brown tone. The stump 
should be revolved between the fingers, as when coloring the 
natural red. Try the tints on white paper first, before start- 
ing to color the portrait. If the shadows seem too yellow or 
too red, blue should be added in very small quantities, the 
blue being a very strong color.* 

After the stump is adjusted in the usual way between the 
fingers, color the shadows by rubbing, starting at the darker 
places and continuing in small motions evenly, without skip- 
ping spaces, to the lighter parts. While doing so, lessen the 


* By adding blue to all warm tones, tints of colder aspect are produced. 
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pressure gradually so that the color may fade out when light 
places are reached. Do not be afraid of touching the eyes, 
the eyebrows and the hair, or the natural red colors, but 
rub the color in freely, with more or less pressure, according 
to the degree of shadows. However, do not try to run over 
the light places for fine details. For this it is necessary to 
fix the stump between the fingers more often, so as to make 
it sharper and thinner. 

In the very finest details, as for instance the eyelids, 
nostrils, the ears, etc., blend the shadows with careful move- 
ments in the direction of the shadows (Plate C.) 

If the color runs over the natural red, this can be easily 
corrected later, as will be shown further on in this descrip- 
tion. 

Be very careful, however, in detail work not to go over 
the light parts of the face, especially when coloring the 
eyelids, ears, nostrils, etc. This can be aided by adjust- 
ing the stump frequently, so as to keep it sharp- Eneeee and 
small as a fine pencil. 

Shadows have different gradations. One should learn the 
difference between dark shadows and half-tones, between 
half-tones and light, between light and high light, etc., the 
latter being the shiny spots on the convex parts of the face. 

For the beginner to learn all this is not easy, especially if 
the photograph to be colored is not a good one. Only prac- 
tice leads to perfection. 

However, everything which seems to be darker than the 
high lights should be regarded as half-tones and colored 
with a thin coat of shadow-color. 

As soon as the shadows are well colored, blend lightly 
with a soft dry stump. This should be done in a way inverse 
to the coloring of the shadows, starting not from the darkest 
part but from the lightest, and diminishing the pressure in- 
stead of increasing it. 
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This is done in order not to rub off the color and not to 
spread it over the light places. 

If a beginner spreads the color over the light places too 
much, it is best to re-color the whole face with the first tone 
and to apply the natural red, and do the shadows over 
again.* 

In order not to spread the color of the shadows over the 
light parts while blending, keep turning the stump to a clean 
side as soon as the side used becomes soiled. When all sides 
of the stump become dirty, make a new stump. 

There are two important operations used in the new meth- 
od of painting with cotton: One is the application of the 
color without turpentine by rubbing which is done by start- 
ing from the dark places and working towards the light 
ones; the other is the rubbing with dry stumps without 
colors, which is done in the inverse way—from the light 
parts towards the dark ones. 

The two operations should be mastered in order to avoid 
difficulties later on. | 

When the stump ceases to give off enough pigment, this 
should be forced out by pressing and revolving the stump 
simultaneously between the fingers of the left hand. If the 
pigment has been used up, a fresh supply should be added as 
just described, so that the stump is always saturated with 
paint uniformly, and is hard and smooth. 

Another advantage of the new method of painting with 
cotton is that all mistakes in the application of preceding 
tones can be corrected with subsequent tones, which possi- 
bility does not exist when painting with brushes. For in- 
stance, if the colors of the natural red or. the shadows are 
spread over the light parts of the face, they can be corrected 
by applying the fourth tint, or even better when strengthen- 
ing the outlines of the face. 


* The shadows may be colored before the natural red, if desired. 
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THE FOURTH TONE OF THE FACE 
(High Lights) 


High Lights.—These are the brightest parts of the face, 
which are first washed out with a fine turpentine stump and 
then lightly tinted with yellow pigment on a dry fluffy 
stump. If the photograph is good, the high lights. will be 
clearly discernible and there will be no difficulty in finding 
them (Plate C). 

After the application of the fourth tone of the face has 
been mastered, there remains nothing more of difficulty to 
overcome in coloring with cotton. 

Sometimes the high lights are not clear on the photo- 
graph, in which case it is advisable to study them on the 
living human head, which can be done very readily by ob- 
serving one’s own face, in the following manner: 

Take a mirror and hold it at arm’s length, viewing the 
face in it so that it is lighted directly from the front. Then 
it will almost seem to have no light or shade; but the more © 
it is turned either to the right or left, the sharper and more 
distinct will the light, shade and high lights stand out on 
the foreheads, nose, ears, etc. In this test you should assume 
a pose similar to that on the photo to be colored. 

This simple experiment affords an immense benefit in 
studying the high lights of the human face. This should be 
practiced as often as possible, with various illuminations, 
close and distant, high and low, for the knowledge of the 
high lights is very valuable to graphic art. 

The washing-out of high lights is done in the following 
manner : On the sharp-pointed end of the stick wind a small 
“tight-stiff” stump. (Plate B Fig. 5 or 6). On the other 
end of the stick wind a considerably larger stump with a 
softer point of cotton. 

The smaller stump should be dipped in turpentine and | 
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then squeezed out into a rag between the fingers, while 
turning it in the direction it was wound, so that it becomes 
pointed, smooth and almost dry; this is known as the “tur- 
pentine stump.” 

As the high light is strongest on the nose, this should be 
washed out Gre by small movements of the shad turning 
it constantly to a clean side. 

One must not wash out the entire lighted part. of the 
nose, but only the place where the shiny points of the high 
lights should be, which, if not clearly shown on the photo- 
graph, should be studied on one’s own face in a mirror. 

After the nose, all the high lights should be washed out 
in the same manner, on the forehead, cheeks, ears, neck, 
etc., according to-the illumination. 

In the shaded portions the light should not be washed out 
with turpentine, only rubbed out sometimes. with a dry 
stump. 

Every high light, after being washed out with turpentine, 
should be hibbad with a soft dry stump which must be con- 
stantly turned to a clean side or changed for a fresh one, 
so as not to smudge the pigments of the half-tones or 
shadows. 

The stump will require less frequent changing with ac- 
quired practice, as it can be manipulated both on the point 
and the sides and held slanted over the picture for larger 
areas. 

If the high lights still retain the flesh color after being 
washed out, and they have to washed out again, this time 
use a smaller stump and wash only the brightest points clean 
to the paper surface, afterwards slightly blending off with 
a dry stump. In the second washing examine closely any 
points of the face where the pigments of the shadows or 
cheek color have perhaps spread over to the lighted portions. 

Such spots should now be cleaned and fixed over very 
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carefully, especially the details under the nose, near the 
mouth, the line of the upper lip, and also the corners of the 
mouth, where all details should be clear in order to preserve 
the true form of the mouth. 

Coloring the High Lights—When the high lights have 
been washed out, the face will stand out in relief consider- 
ably, but not altogether naturally as regards flesh color, 
because it is too white. For this reason the high lights 
should receive a slight tint of yellow in the following man- 
ner: Take a small “‘tight-stiff’” stump with soft point and 
pick up a little Indian yellow or cadmium, and just touch with 
it perpendicularly the thin layer of color on the palette. Then 
this stump should be wiped off with a piece of cloth over the 
fingers, so as to render it dry and fluffy. 

Before applying the color to the high lights, it should 
first be tried on a piece of paper to see whether it leaves an 
oily stain. If it does, it should be wiped off again on cloth 
or fingers. | 

The coloring of the high lights should be done with small 
circular movements, lightly touching the high lights. The 
lighter the pressure and the slower the movements, the 
smoother and more delicate the pigment will show. With 
light pressure there is no possibility of smearing the colors 
already on the face, except possibly the shadows. 

While the pigment on the stump is still fresh and free 
from any other of the colors, the brightest high lights should 
be colored first, and then gradually working to the half-tones 
and shadows, should these need any yellow. 

Should the stump be too large from some parts of the 
face, it may be squeezed tightly between the fingers, and 
_sometimes turned to a clean side, or wiped off on a cloth 
from time to time. Only in extreme cases does the stump 
need to be changed for a new one. 

After some practice, the same stump will suffice not only © 
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for all the high lights on one face but for several faces, 
without the necessity of changing, or picking up additional 
pigment. 

If, after the high lights have been colored, some should 
prove not smooth enough or too yellow, they can be smoothed 
off and toned down with a clean dry stump, starting to rub 
from the brightest spot of the high light and working to the 
edges without returning again to the brightest spot. While 
doing this, the stump may be turned to a clean side or 
changed for a fresh one, if necessary. 


FIFTH TONE OF THE FACE 
(Bluish Half-Tones) 


Blush Half-Tones.—These are places on the face where 
the light merges into shadow; they require a tint of blue, 
so as to give the face a highly finished degree of artistic 
value. 

Beginners are cautioned to be especially careful in apply- 
ing the pigment, so as to leave no crude blue marks on the 
face which would spoil the previous work. 

The transition of tones from light to shadow may be a 
sharp or definite line, or very gradual and soft transition. 
Owing to the variety of concave and convex surfaces on the 
face, there are a great number of half-tones, warm or cold, 
toned according to the light and reflections from surround- 
ing objects. | : 

The face comprises such intricate combinations of pig- 
ments that even artists of good standing, who use brushes, 
find it difficult to render them correctly ; because in oil paint- 
ing or water-coloring with brushes fresh pigment must be 
picked up constantly, mixed and tried on the palette, which 
causes a great deal of difficulty and delay. 

On the whole, artists working with brushes spend more 
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time in mixing their pigments on the palette than in the 
actual application of brush strokes, while in the new process 
of coloring with cotton the pigments mix themselves on the 
face of the portrait so softly and delicately as no brush can 
ever attain. 

For example, the fifth tone of the face, consisting merely 
of blue pigment applied once over the tones already on the 
flesh color, cheek color, shadows and yellow high light, com- 
bines with these to produce various new tones of the most 
delicate hues. 

This fact greatly simplifies and hastens the results of 
artistic endeavor, so that the worker can achieve results 
which he could not think of attempting with brushes. 

For applying the bluish half-tones to the face, the blue 
pigment is picked up on the stump held vertically from a 
thin layer on the palette, and wiped off on the fingers or cloth 
until dry, the same as with the fourth tone of the face. The 
stump should be smaller and more slender, and squeezed 
between the fingers whenever necessary. 

It is very difficult to say definitely where to place the half- 
tones of blue on the face, as this depends on the pose and 
the illumination. They are generally found between the 
lighted places and the shadows. However, individual judg- 
ment must be used. 

While the blue pigment on the stump is yet clean, one 
must begin with the light portions of the face, working 
gradually towards the shadows. If the blue pigment gets 
dirty, the stump should be turned to a clean side or wiped off 
on a cloth. 

If the blue pigment does not show, more should be picked 
up, again wiping the stump on the fingers or a piece of cloth. 

When rubbing on the bluish half-tones, the stump should 
be held so as to take in both the light portion and partly the 
shadow. Holding the stump in this manner over two tones, 
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light and shadow, and rubbing it delicately with small move- 
ments, the pigments will not smear or become dirty. 

If the transition from light to shade is broadened grad- 
ually, the stump should be fluffer and manipulated with 
wider movements; if the transition is short and narrow, the 
small stump must accordingly be wound tighter and smaller 
and ‘manipulated with shorter movements. _ 

The blue half-tones should be rubbed on like the fourth 
tone, i. e., not hurriedly and roughly, but delicately and 
gradually, making a hardly perceptible blue tint, especially 
on the light and delicate places where the gradation from 
light to shadow is especially subtle. 

Hurried application of the half-tone would result in 
crude blue stains which cannot be toned down, but would 
require washing out with turpentine. 

After the blue tones have been applied, they should be 
blended off further, starting from the light places and con- 
forming to the line of the half-tones. 

Should the blue pigment be too strong anywhere, it can 
be remedied later when finishing the face.* 


THE COLORING OF THE EYES 


In nature there are eyes of an endless variety of colors, 
both dark and light, such as blue, brown, and many others. 

Up to this moment of our work the eyes have received no 
attention and were covered over with the different tones of 
the face. This simplified our work to a considerable degree, 
which is entirely impossible when using brushes. 

To color the eyes in the desired. tone, they should first be 
washed out, using a turpentine stump with a slight touch of 
 *Blue can be toned off with red, and vice versa. By this process faults are 
remedied very easily. Even should there be any on the finished face, they can be 
washed out with turpentine and corrected with the right pigmert, blending it off 


with a dry stump. No other process offers the possibility of correcting faults so 
easily, 
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blue on it, so that the whites will be very clear and white, 
with a slight touch of blue. 

Whites of the Eyes.—In order to wash out the flesh color 
and other pigments which up to this moment had been spread 
over the eyes, a small “‘tight-stiff’’ stump must be made. 
Dip it into turpentine, and with it pick up a bit of blue 
pigment. Squeeze it (stump) tightly in a rag between the 
fingers, turning it around the way it was wound, until it 
becomes thin and smooth. 

Wash out the whites, holding the stump lengthwise across 
the length of the eyes, with small movements, taking care 
not to pass over the upper or lower lids of the eyes. 

Use first one side of the stump, gradually turning it to 
a clean side. In this manner the pink colors of the eyes are 
momentarily changed to white with a bluish sheen as con- 
tained in the stump. 

This shows the extraordinary capacity of the turpentine 
stump which can change one color into another, greatly sim- 
plifying the art of painting. 

After washing out the whites of the eyes, they should 
be blended with a small dry stump; otherwise the turpentine 
would leave a rim where it has dried at the edges, which is 
visible when looking at the paper sideways in the light. 

Should the whites of the eyes still retain a pinkish tint, 
they must be washed out again, until they are perfectly white 
with a bluish tint. 

The Iris should be colored the desired shade, judging the 
color not on the palette but on the photograph itself. When 
the pigment has been put on, it should be rubbed with a dry 
stump. The pigment should be put on with a small stump, 
with or without turpentine, depending on the color of the 
eyes. 

The entire iris should be colored, including pupil and 
high-light, but not going over the white of the eye. After 
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the pigment has been applied, it should be rubbed with a 
dry stump, starting from the outer edge of the circle and 
working towards the center. 

But in case the whites of the eyes have been accidentally 
touched, this can be washed out with the turpentine stump. 

Should the color of the iris prove unsatisfactory, it can be 
re-colored several times—never putting on a thick layer of 
pigment, but always keeping it clear and transparent. Some- 
times the color of the iris proves satisfactory the very first 
time; or else, it must be re-colored several times. 

All tones are made up from the three elementary colors: 
red, yellow and blue. As by this method the coloring can 
be repeated a number of times, it is not difficult to obtain 
any desirable color of the iris. 

The Pupils —After the iris is completed, the pupils must 
be done, i. e. the dark spot in the center of the iris, which 
must stand out clearly, yet not too much. : 

For the pupil the stick should be sharpened on the sand- 
paper to a needle-point, and the stump made very small on 
the very end of the stick. The pigment (preferable black) 
should be picked up dry without turpentine. If the pigment 
is too oily, it should be wiped off on a piece of paper, to 
render it thicker and dried. 

One should start with the center of the pupil, enlarging 
the circular movements until large enough; for this one 
should first study one’s own eyes in a mirror. 

The pupils sometimes photograph smaller than they ac- 
tually are, or do not show at all, which mars the expression 
of the eyes. They are of great importance to the expression 
of the eyes, and should therefore be studied carefully. On 
close examination they will be found just under the line of 
the upper lid, slightly off center, nearer the nose, but never 
nearer to the ears. 

Should the pupils stand out too much, they may be toned 
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down with a small dry stump, starting from the outer edge 
and working towards the center. 

Sometimes there is on the iris, just around the pupil, a 
yellowish-brown tone which, if put in, imparts a natural 
air to the eyes. However, the photograph of the head must 
be large enough for putting in this detail. 

Eye-Lashes and Eyebrows.—With the same stump that 
was used for the pupils, the eyebrows and eye-lashes should 
be carefully gone over. On small photographs the eye-lashes 
are made simply with one line, especially those of the upper 
lid. If the photo is large enough, the longer eye-lashes are 
done separately by hairs. 

High Lights——After the iris, pupils and lashes, the high 
lights should be put in, i. e., the shiny points which add life 
to. the eyes. (Plate C, Fig. 2.) 

With correct lighting of photos the high light is found 
right next to the pupil on the lighted side of the iris. 

With incorrect lighting, the high light is sometimes found 
on both sides of the iris, and even in the very center, cover- 
ing the pupil, which kills the life in the eyes. 

Thus the high lights in the eyes seem too large or incor- 
rect on the photo; in that case it is best to cover them up with 
the pigment of the iris and pupil, thereupon washing them 
out with a sharp turpentine stump, or carefully scraping out 
the new correct ones with an etching knife. 

When scraping out high lights with an etching knife, care 
must be taken not to make them too glaring. The etching 
knife must be sharp enough to scrape off a very thin layer 
of the paper surface covered with pigment; it is best to test 
the knife before using. If the knife is too dull, it will ruin 
the photograph. 

In scraping out the high lights of the eyes, the etching 
knife should be placed on the point where the high light 
is to be, and steadied with the other hand, while working it 
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carefully from left to right, barely touching the paper. The 
movements of the knife must at first be very small, increas- 
ing gradually, until the high light is large enough, in the 
direction of the length of the eye. In no case must the 
knife be worked nek and forth or up and down, but always 
only from left to right. 

The more care is taken in making the pupils and high 
lights of the eyes, the more natural ae lifelike the whale 
face will appear. 


COLORING THE HAIR 


Hair has an endless variety of colors and shades: black, 
gray, blond, brown, and many others, with different modi- 
fications of shades. 

As the hair can be re-colored several times, there should 
be no difficulty in adding one or the other color, until the 
desired shade is obtained. But as reddish-blond hair will. 
at times photograph dark, it is impossible in such cases to 
get the exact color of the natural hair. 

The exact color maybe obtained with opaque pigment. 
But beginners are advised not to attempt this, as it requires 
some practice before one is able to do it successfully. 

It is impossible to obtain the exact shade of gray or 
bluish-black hair on photographs printed on very yellowish- 
brown paper. 

Photographs on which the correct test color is obtained 
are those printed on slightly tinted sepia paper. 

General Tone of Har.—tIn order to color the hair on a 
photograph, the general tone must first of all be applied with 
turpentine and rubbed over with a dry stump of cotton. 

The shaded parts of the hair should then be colored by 
rubbing without turpentine, and the high lights brought out 
with a clean dry or turpentine stump. 
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If any of the color of the background or face has been 
spread over the hair, it should be washed off with a turpen- 
tine stump before starting to color the hair. 

After a certain amount of practice with the turpentine 
stump, the hair, however, may be washed and colored simul- 
taneously. : 

_ This is done with a stump containing turpentine, to which 

the desired pigment has been applied and some of the sur- 
plus turpentine squeezed out on a dry cloth between the 
fingers. 

The stump should then be rubbed over the hair slantwise, 
continually turning the stump to a clean side. In this way is 
will remove the pigment and at the same time apply new. 
pigment with the fresh side of the stump. 

The stump should be changed when no clean places are 
left on it, until the hair is completely cleaned and colored. 

In order to prevent changing the stump too frequently, 
it should not be turned to a clean side until necessary. 

In coloring the hair, care should be taken not to get any 
of the pigment on the face or background. It is advisable 
rather to leave untouched spaces at the edges, which can 
afterwards be blended with a dry stump. 

When spreading the general tone over the hair with a dry 
clean stump, it is well to first blend the edges bordering the 
face and background carefully, after which the center may 
be rubbed with a wad of cotton, especially if the head of hair 
is large enough. 

If the tone of the hair is unsatisfactory after this rubbing, 
it may be re-colored several times.* 

Shading the Hair.—Simply coloring the entire hair in one 
tone will not produce a satisfactory artistic result. There- 


* When coloring any objects, as for instance ribbons, flowers, or even buttons on 
the colored part of the dress, one should always start with the edges and then fill 
in the middle. If this instruction is not followed, the outlines of the objects, instead 
of being soft and clear, will appear rough and muddy. 
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fore it is necessary to color the shaded portions with a 
darker color and without turpentine on a “tight-stiff’’ stump 
that has been well shaped. 

The shades should be rubbed on in bold strokes, following 
along the strands of the haif, without aiming at evenness 
of tone. The bold strokes may afterwards be blended with 
a soft stump in the same direction, except in the deep 
shadows where more pigment may be added, to produce 
a more artistic quality of depth. 

The hair which falls over the face, neck and dress should 
be finished last, with a smaller stump, after everything else 
is completed. 

High Lights, of the Hair.—F¥or more artistic appearance 
of the hair, the high lights should be brought out. 

The high lights on dark hair are best brought out with a 
dry stump, while those on light or white hair are best brought 
out with a turpentine stump. | 

It is sometimes advisable to bring out the high lights 
sharply without blending their edges with cotton. 

Beginners are often perplexed when about to color gray 
or white hair; however, these colors of hair are the easiest 
to handle. 

Gray hair requires a slight tint of blue cobalt, sometimes 
adding some lamp-black. 

If the hair on the photograph is very light, an additional 
quantity of lamp-black is needed. It should then be shaded, 
and the high lights brought out with a well-squeezed tur- 
pentine stump. 

In the manner just described for coloring the hair, all 
other objects without exception—flowers, dress, even but- 
tons—should be colored likewise, i. e., first the general tone, 
then the shaded portions, followed last by the high lights. 


STRENGTHENING THE OUTLINES 
AND FINISHING THE FACE 


After the five tones above described for the coloring of 
the face, the latter may be strengthened, so to speak, as a 
final finishing operation in which are corrected all blemishes 
and faults made while applying the preceding five tones; 
this produces an enlivened air in the face. In the art of 
painting it is termed “artistic value.” 

High lights play a very important rdle in the art of 
painting ; but deep points of shadows are just as important 
for vigor and strength. 

Therefore, the more care is taken in shading, as well as 
in bringing out the high lights, the more life and relief the 
face will possess. 

In coloring the face on a good lickseraph, the fourth ate 
fifth tones are sometimes not as important as is the strength- 
ening of the shadows. 

Sometimes, during the process of applying the various 
tones of the face, some of the colors become too weak; or, 
while washing out the eyes or putting in the bluish half- 
tones and yellow high lights, some of them come out 
stronger or weaker than necessary. All these shortcomings 
should be corrected and finished off, while strengthening the 
face, in the following manner: 

A “tight-stiff” stump with reddish-brown pigment on it 
should be used for the purpose, and applied either by rubbing 
or with strokes. The pigments to be used for this reddish- 
brown tone are raw or burnt sienna and carmine, without 
turpentine; the relative proportion being determined by the 
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tone desired. Should the tone be too red, blue should be 
added to neutralize it. 

As the strengthening of the face is effected over what 
has already been colored, the stump should be shaped often 
with the fingers, squeezing it tightly so as to keep it always 
pointed, tapering and almost dry. Should the pigment be 
too oily, rub the stump on a piece of newspaper so as to 
make the pigment on it drier and thicker, and then re- shape 
the stump. | 

The strengthening of the face should be started on the 
lips and cheeks with red color, and then with a little more 
burnt sienna on the lines of the mouth and those of the 
upper and lower lips. 

The deepest-shaded lines and points should then be 
brought out, for example: the lines of the eyelids, corners 
of the eyes, between the eyes over the nose, under the eye- 
brows and eyes, ears, nostrils, the shadow cast by the nose, 
the lower lip, chin, etc., where the shadows are rather heavy. 

The eyebrows and lashes. should not be touched now, but 
should be strengthened with other colors later on. 

If any rough strokes of paint are now discernable, they 
should be smoothed down with small soft stumps with very 
small movements, barely touching the photo, so as not to 
daub the pigment, but obtain a fine and delicate finish. 

In doing this, the picture should be viewed from a dis- 
tance so as to take in the whole effect and discover any 
defects which a close examination would reveal. 

Corrections and changes can be made according to indi- 
vidual taste and judgment. (Plate C.) 

When the face has been colored successfully in this way 
several times, one can feel sure of being able to master all 
further problems of painting, for no other subject offers as 
fundamental and quick a study as coloring the face on a 
photograph by means of cotton stumps. 
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COLORING THE DRESS AND 
OTHER OBJECTS 


General Tone.—The dress or any other object is colored 
in exactly the same manner as the hair. That is, applying the 
general tone first, with turpentine, and then rubbing it in 
more evenly with a soft stump or piece of cotton, this de- 
pending on the size of the photo. 3 

As in the case of the hair, when rubbing with the soft 
stump, one should start from the edges of the object, to 
prevent smearing of the background or other finished places. 

The shading should also be similarly done with rather 
heavy pigment without turpentine cn a “tight-stiff” stump, 
and the high lights brought out either with turpentine or a 
dry stump. 

It must not be forgotten that all lighted portions of the 
dress or any object should, when colored with the general 
tone, remain clear and transparent, as they were previous to 
the covering with pigment. 

If the general tone is applied in so thick a layer as to 
cover the details, it will appear inartistic, and it will be quite 
impossible to bring out the high lights on which the artistic 
value of the picture so largely depends. Therefore, the 
general tone should be applied with fluid pigment in a clear 
thin coat, so that the places for shading and high lights 
remain clearly visible. 

The general tone may be applied with strokes, working 
back and forth, starting at any desired point, and continuing 
until the entire surface is covered, without going beyond the 
outline on the background, face or other finished portion of 
the picture. 

Such details as lace and other ornaments on the dress may 
be freely covered, as they can be washed out and colored 
afterwards. 
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As in the case of the hair, the outline of the dress should 
first be gone over carefully and then filled in. 

In order to obtain a better and cleaner execution of the 
dress, it is advisable not to try coloring right up to the ex- 
treme outline, but rather to fall shy of it, so as to prevent 
any possibility of going beyond; for the vacant places can 
be rubbed later, as was described in the case of the face and 
hair. 

Should the general tone prove too light, it can be re- 
colored with added pigment several times, without removing 
the preceding tone. 

Should the tone, however, be too strong, it can be sub- 
dued by turpentine. | 

To save time, it is best to try the color on one part of 
the dress, before putting all of it on the photo. 

Shading.—When the general tone ®f the dress has been 
put on, the shading is done in the same way as on the hair: 
with more dark pigment on the darkest part of the shadow, 
and continuing towards the lighter portions, gradually less- 
ening the pressure on the stump. 

If the shadows are too sharp or too dark, they can be 
blended down with a soft stump. 

The greater the variety of color in shadows and reflec- 
tions, the higher the artistic value. This is acquired with 
practice and study of the actual subject as the best instructor. 

FAigh Lights.—After the shading is done, the high lights 
should next be brought out with a dry stump in the case of 
dark dresses, and with a turpentine stump in the case of 
light-colored dresses. 

If after the washing the light parts do not stand out suffi- 
ciently, the brightest high lights should be rubbed with tur- 
pentine again. 

When many colors are involved, as for instance in a 
carpet, the main color should be put on in one general dom- 
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inating tone; then the design may be washed out, and the 
desired tints colored with a turpentine stump.* 

After filling in all the different colors required, any out- 
lines of them may be softened down with a soft stump or 
piece of cotton, but in such a manner that each color remains 
distinctly in its. position. 

Sometimes it is very easy to soften colors with a bristle 
brush, which should always be on the table for removing 
dust, hairs, etc., from raw colored pictures. 


WHITE MATERIAL, KNIT GOODS, LACE, ETC. 


A white object should always be colored first with a bluish 
tint (either cobalt or ultramarine) : Should the white object 
seem too glaring on the photo, or, on the contrary, too dull 
and gray, the bluish tint should be stronger and sometimes 
with black admixed, go that when the high lights are made, 
they will appear brighter by contrast, in which case the 
shadows are made deeper also. 

The brightest high lights on knit goods or lace may be 
scratched in lightly with an etching knife, by gradually tak- 
ing off the pigment and the very thinnest layer of the paper 
surface. 

High lights on lace are best finished with oil or water- 
colors on a sharp stump with which one should make very 
fine dots by light pressure, and the realistic circlets of the 
lace with increased pressure ; this cannot be done with brushes 
at all. 

These dots and circlets are done by taps of the stump held 
vertically over the picture, and their size depends on the 
pressure and size of the stump. Thus it is possible to make 
with cotton the minutest dots desired, with water-color or 
oil-pigment. 


* If some colors (red, yellow or green) on the design come out too dark, they 
can be colored with a little mixture of chrome-yellow, or cadmium and vermilion: 
also sometimes with white, in the case of the brighter colors. This, however should 
be attempted only after a little practice. ’ 
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COLORING JEWELRY, GOLD, SILVER, 
PRECIOUS STONES, ETC. 


Gold, precious stones, etc., are done in precisely the same 
manner as all other objects, 1. e., first the general tone, then 
the shading followed by the high lights; but as they have 
been covered with other colors, they have to be washed and 
colored at the same time, using the turpentine stump with 
the desired color. | 

The brightest high lights may be scratched out with an 
etching knife or made with colors, using a very thin stick, 
almost without cotton. 

For miniatures the stick is sharpened to a needle point, 
and the pigment is picked up on it without cotton. This 
makes it possible to produce microscopic dots, though fresh 
pigment has to be picked up more frequently. 

Indian yellow with a little carmine should be used for 
the general tone of objects of gold, and shaded with burnt 
sienna and carmine. 

Silver is tinted or washed with blue, like other white 
objects, and shaded with greenish or yellowish tints, accord- 
ing to individual judgment. 

Thus the coloring of metal objects completes the study 
of the photographic portrait, which includes the most im- 
portant manoeuvres of this process of painting with cotton. 
If these are mastered, especially those employed in coloring 
the head, all the rest will follow without any difficulty. 


SPOTTING OF LIGHT SPOTS AND WHITE DOTS 


Photographic prints usually have white spots and dots 
which require a specially trained class of workers known as 
“retouchers” whose task it is to eliminate these spots with 
brushes. The process of spotting with cotton does not re- 
quire any special training in this line, but can be done suc- 
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cessfully by any one at the first attempt. In order to “spot” 
photographs with a brush, one must have a practice acquired 
in weeks or months. 

To retouch a face that had been colored required the skill 
of a trained artist, for every spot and stroke of the brush 
needs fresh pigment which must be constantly mixed and 
tried on the palette. All this is quite beyond the scope of 
the beginner or amateur. 

With the new method of coloring with cotton, white spots 
on all vari-colored objects—dark or light, red or blue, etc.— 
are covered and spotted only with one color, the color being 
of the same tone as that of the photograph before coloring, 
i. e., black or sepia. 

Moreover, the color is picked up on the stump only 
once for one or several photos, it being only necessary to 
shape the stump with the fingers from time to time, in 
order to keep it thin and pointed as a pencil. 

This method of spotting can be mastered in a few hours 
or even minutes, which, in our day, is of immense benefit, as 
it simplifies the retouching of photographic portraits. 

Small white dots are spotted lightly, while larger spots 
have to be rubbed. The spots should never be rubbed to the 
very edges, as this would result in dark rings at the edges, 
in which case the retouching will have to be washed off and 
done over. 

If the white spots on a dark place are large, they had better 
be covered before painting with water-color not darker than 
the background on which they are found. 

If there are dark spots on the photograph, they should 
be carefully scraped off with an etching knife. 

It is therefore better to retouch transparent spots on the 
negative, so that they will print white on the photo, and 
then spotted without difficulty. 


LANDSCAPES 
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CHAPTER III 


COLORING LANDSCAPES 


The coloring of a landscape must begin with the sky and 
water, followed by the distance, and then coming gradually 
to the parts in the foreground. There is an endless variety 
of colors in Nature, and the greater the number of tones 
used, the better the artistic effect will be. 


Although all colors are nothing else but different com- 
binations of the three fundamental colors—blue, yellow and 
red—it is necessary to study nature in order to realize this 
great variety. 


Even in the case of a single tree we see that the leaves 
in the light and those in the shadow differ in tones, not 
to speak of the rich variety of colors we find on trees in 
autumn.* 


There is a great difference in the aspect of the sky during 
different parts of the day. At dawn and in the evening. it 
has quite different colors. Also, the sky may be clear or cov- 
ered with clouds of various cold and warm tones. | 


The clouds themselves vary in intensity of light, color and 
form, and may be pure like patches of cotton spread over 


** Unfortunately, the yellow, green and red tones photograph dark and therefore 
cannot be colored with transparent tints. In this case, opaque colors—cadmium or 
chrome for green and yellow tones, and vermilion for red—must be added. In 
certain cases white can also be used in order to obtain especially bright effects. 

However, the use of opaque colors requires considerable care and experience. 
Therefore, it is advised, in the beginning, to add them in very small quantity. But, 
with experience, they can be used freely, as with opaque colors the coloring looks 
more natural. 
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the blue of the sky, ranging to the darkest shades, as during 
a storm, or reddish at sunset and sunrise. 

The more colorful effects there are in the sky of a land- 
scape, the greater is the artistic value of the picture. 

Everything on a landscape, sky water, mountains, rocks, 
trees, flowers, etc., is colored in the same manner as on a 
portrait. : 

On a landscape one can exercise to great advantage the 
experience acquired before; however, the coloring of a 
landscape demands its own new, though simple, manipulation 
(especially the coloring of the sky) of which a description 
follows. 

The Clear Sky of One Color.—The sky of one tone, 
whether yellowish, pinkish or blue, must first be colored in 
one tone, using turpentine and covering all objects in it, such 
as trees, mountains, etc. Then it must be rubbed with a 
large piece of cotton, until the color gets dry and even. All 
this takes but a moment to do. If one is not satisfied with 
the tone, the sky can be re-colored several times, without 
washing off the previous color. 

In case one wants to re-color a blue sky for a yellowish 
tone, wash it off first with turpentine, so that the sky wouks 
not look dirty. 

The rubbing of the sky with cotton must be done with 
circular movements; or it may be better to use a straight 
horizontal motion, beginning with the lower part, using pres- 
sure and gradually working up while lessening the pressure 
constantly; then the lower part will appear lighter, while 
the top will show stronger. 

The Clear Sky in Two or More Colors (Sunset ).—In 
order to color the sky in two or more tones, prepare two 
stumps on both ends of the stick, and dip them into turpen- 
tine attoned with oil. Then apply freely blue pigment to 
one of them for coloring the top of the sky, and yellow or 
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red on the other for coloring the lower horizon. (Plate 
A, Fig. 2.) 

One-third of the sky up from the horizon must be colored 
with yellow or red tones, without any effort, in horizontal 
strokes of the stump; the remaining top of the sky must 
be colored with a bluish tone, starting from the top of 
the photo and going a little over the part previously colored 
reddish, as shown on Plate A, Fig. 1 and 2. 

After the coloring, take a large piece of cotton and rub 
the two tones together with straight horizontal movements, 
starting from the low horizon and gradually working up. 

The place where two tones of the sky meet must be 
stumped without going further, moving the cotton as shown 
on ABCDEF, Plate F, Fig. 3. Never go very far down 
on the finished part, but continue going further and further 
up, without stopping and without turning the cotton. The 
larger the piece of cotton, the easier it is to rub. 

If the desired effect is not obtained, the sky can be re- 
colored in the same way several times, and other colors can 
be added, if desired, such as green for the top of the sky and 
bright red for the horizon, for sunset effect. (Plate A 
Fig. 2, 3, 4, 5.) 

All these manipulations, regardless of the size of the sky, 
can be done in less than a minute. 

The best kind of photos for sunsets are those of contrasts 
of print with a light sky. 

If all the details on a photo are light, the sunsets cannot 
be made. | 

If one desires to make the sky with a very light horizon, 
cover it with more turpentine. 

The Clouded Sky.—lf the sky on the photo has clouds, it 
must first be covered with a general bluish tone; then the 
clouds must be shaded with the appropriate colors. 

After shadowing, make the lights on the clouds with a 
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dry or turpentine stump, and color them in the same way as 
the yellow high lights are colored on the face. 

Sometimes bright high lights on the clouds can be washed 
and colored at the same time with a turpentine stump and 
suitable color and then stumped with a piece of cotton. 

Very often photos have a large clear sky without clouds. 
In this case one can make artificial clouds of any form or 
color with various light-effects, which produces a finer effect 
on the picture. 

However, in the beginning do not try to obtain too com- 
plex an effect of bright clouds, but attempt this gradually. 

The preceding description shows that the sky on a photo, 
both clear and clouded, can be colored without any difficulty, 
while the possibility of coloring greatly simplifies the task 
for the beginner. 

Do not rub the picture with cotton too hard, so as not to 
spoil the dull finish of the photo paper. 


THE WATER 
(Calm and Waves) 


Different atmospheric conditions produce an endless vari- 
ety of effects in the appearance of water. Usually the water 
near the horizon is a bluish purple and appears much darker 
than the sky, while the. foreground is greenish or bluish 
and lighter. } 

In case of very dark clouds in the sky, the water seems to 
be lighter than the sky, while in case of a fog or storm the 
line of the horizon would be altogether indistinct. 

If on the photo there are spaces of calm water so that 
reflections in it are quite distinct, turn the picture upside 
down and color the water the same way as the sky, using 
the same stumps and colors of the sky. The stumping, 
water as in the case of the sky, should be done with a 
large piece of cotton, starting from the bottom. 
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If the water is darker at the horizon than the sky, it 
should be colored in the following way: Some bluish purple 
color must be applied to one of the stumps, and some green 
to the other end. Color the water with the bluish purple 
tone from the horizon down, covering little more than half 
of the whole space; color the rest with greenish blue, start- 
ing from the bottom and working up, until the part colored’ 
in bluish purple is reached. Then the picture should be 
rubbed with a large piece of cotton, as in the case of the 
sky in two tones. The rubbing must be done with horizontal 
movements, starting from the bottom of the water with 
greater pressure, and decreasing it while working up, so that 
the greenish part will appear light and transparent and merge 
gradually into the deep tones of purple at the horizon. 

In order not to spread the color over the sky, cover it up 
to the edge of the water with a ruler or folded piece of paper, 
holding it in place with one hand, while rubbing the water 
with the other. 

Any kind of water, including the sea, is colored by these 
methods; after that the waves are made and shaded with 
color of differing intensities, depending on the general tone 
of the sky and water. The high lights, foam and splashes 
should be made by rubbing with turpentine stumps, and using 
the etching knife, or applying color, as in the case of white 
lace. (Plate A, Fig. 3.) 

The coloring of the sky and water are the fundamental 
phases which should be mastered once for all, before going 
any further. For experimenting always use the same print 
or pieces of white gelatined paper, 5 by 7 inch size. 


THE DETAILS OF THE LANDSCAPE 


After the sky and water, color the rest of the landscape, 
starting with the distance and gradually working towards 
the foreground. The far distance should be colored with 
turpentine stumps, using pale purple and greenish blue. The 
nearer to the foreground, the greater must become the variety 
of shades, using the colors thicker and entirely without tur- 
pentine. In both cases the color should be transparent enough, 
so that all the details remain visible after coloring. 

If certain small details, such as boughs, branches, leaves, 
etc., are very distinct on the print, they must be colored with 
a small stiff stump. Color the small leaves on trees with 
vertical touches of the stump, using the appropriate colors. 

The individual leaves in the foreground must be colored 
with the same stump, well preserving their given forms. 

All the objects in the near foreground, even the people, 
should be disregarded during the previous coloring. By means 
of turpentine stumps they can then be washed off and fin- 
ished, after everything else is completed. 

_ Then the shadows and high lights should be put in, as in 
the case of coloring any other object. The ground and paths 
must be colored before coloring the grass, flowers, etc. 

The best combination of colors for the sun-shadows is 
ultramarine, carmine and sometimes a little white. 


VARNISHING COLORED PHOTOGRAPHS 
After the photo is colored, it has a dull finish, like a 
water-color picture or one done in pastel. If one desires to 
intensify the shadows and obtain a more or less glossy 
56 
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finish, cover the colored photo with alcohol-varnish to the 
desired degree. For this purpose use white alcohol-varnish ; 
which dries quickly and is not sticky after drying, so that the 
varnished photo can be placed in a portfolio, album or frame 
under glass, without fear of spoiling. 

The varnishing must not be done with a brush but with 
a special sprayer used by artists for spreading a fixative over | 
pencil or charcoal drawings. There are sprayers of different 
forms and prices on the market. The best is the ‘“Aero- 
graph,” which spreads the varnish in a form of fog and 
is most valuable for this purpose, especially for small pic- 
tures; but the “Aerograph” is very expensive. We recom- 
mend the very practical and cheap sprayer shown on Plate 
D, Fig. 10. It can be obtained made of glass or, better still, 
of metal which can be folded. : 

Unfortunately, at the present time such sprayers have 
quite a big opening and do not spray the varnish fine 
enough; they can be used for large photographs only. For 
the purpose of varnishing small prints, it would be advisable 
to make the opening of the sprayer not bigger than a 
pin-hole. 

The varnishing with these sprayers is done as follows: 
Put some varnish into a small bottle and add a little pure 
alcohol. Get the solution which, when spread over the pic- 
ture, will produce the desired gloss. For handiness fix the 
tube in the cork so that it would not touch the bottom of the 
bottle. Then take the other end of the tube into the mouth 
and blow hard enough to produce a spray of varnish like 
fog, directed upon the picture. | 

In starting to varnish see to it that it be not too bright 
or too dull, adding more alcohol or more varnish accordingly. 

If the photograph has a light sepia tone and looks as if 
painted with pastel, varnish it a little. 

If the photographic portrait is light, has a white back- 
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ground and gives the impression of water-color, varnish it 
very little so that it may not lose this quality, and emphasize 
only the deepest shadows of the face, dress, etc., by varnish- 
ing them with a brush or stump of cotton. 

In case the photograph represents a portrait, landscape or 
copy of a picture, and is made in deep sepia tone, it can be 
coated with a thicker layer of varnish so as to give it the 
appearance of an oil painting. 

If the coloring is a dry one and it is desired to give the 
picture the effect of painting on canvas, it should be covered 
with dense varnish (alcohol and white rosin) by means of 
a flat, soft brush; immediately after this, place upon it a 
thin muslin or thin canvas which is smoothed down on it 
with the hands, and remove this wrapping after three or four 
minutes, starting from a corner. This leaves on the picture 
a relief similar to that of a painting on canvas. 

By using chemical powders, varnish can be obtained in any 
desired color, for different effects. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE LINE 


Creations of artistic quality, such as photographs, paint- . 
ings, drawings, etc., should not have any definite lines, be- 
cause all objects in Nature, both animate and inanimate, do 
not really possess lines, but have form, color, light and 
shade, the result of which is an endless variation of form 
and color. 

If, for example, we take a cube, or simply a visiting card 
folded crosswise, and place it at some distance so that the 
light falls equally on both planes A and B (Plate D, Fig. 
8), we will not be able to distinguish any line defininig the 
meeting point of the two planes A and B. But as soon as 
we turn the card to one or the other side so as to change the 
equality of light on both planes, one of the latter will show 
darker than the other, and where the two meet, there will 
become apparent a definite demarkation as a line CD (Plate 
D, Fig 9.) : 

This demarkation is created solely by the light and posi- 
tion of the object and therefore no definite fixed line can 
exist, but only form, color, light and shade. 

Let us take, for example, as the most complicated sub- 
ject, the human head, and examine each part in detail: 
nose, mouth, ears, eyes, cheeks, chin, neck and the entire 
head as a whole, and we will not find a single fixed line, but 
only colors and forms with varied gradations which, with 
change of light and position, vary endlessly so that not a 
single apparent line remains unchanged, but all round off 
and merge into tones of color, light and shade. 

According to this interesting law of Nature we should 
strictly observe the softness of outline in our artistic crea- 
tions, such as portraits, paintings, drawings, photographs, 
etc. 
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If we adhere to this law in practice, we will undergo a 
great change for the better in the way of artistic creation. 

The field of graphic art offers an interesting and very 
important discussion pertaining to line, but in order to keep 
to our purpose of coloring photographs, we shall limit our- 
selves to the brief explanations necessary, from the artistic 
point of view, to artists, photographers, amateurs and the 
general public. 


OIL PAINTING AND DRAWING WITH COTTON 
WITHOUT PAINT BRUSHES 


CHAPTER IV 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


By the aid of this “NEw Metuop or Art witH Cotton” 
it is not only possible to color photographs, but also—what 
is even more interesting—those who can and those who 
cannot draw, even children of school age, are enabled to 
paint directly from their own imagination—the sky, water, 
earth, plants and various landscapes—so rapidly and natu- 
rally as to produce results such as can never be achieved with 
the brush by beginners. 

Although any oil colors can be used for painting with 
cotton, it is advisable for the beginner to use only those 
colors which were recommended for coloring the photos. 
After the coloring of the photos is mastered, painting with 
cotton will not be difficult, because the same process is used. 

Painting with cotton and oil colors can be done on all 
surfaces that do not absorb oil and turpentine, such as gela- 
tined paper, canvases, etc. 

All absorbing materials must be covered with gelatine 
before painting. 

In order to read and write correctly, it is necessary to know 
grammar. And in order to draw and paint correctly, it is 
also necessary to know the rules of Art: anatomy, perspec- 
tive, etc. But so as not to confuse beginners with long and 
complicated theories, only the most necessary and important 
rules of perspective and some proportions of the human fig- 
ure will be set forth here. 
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PRINCIPAL RULES OF PERSPECTIVE 


This refers to the geometric lines, the angles, the founda- 
tion lines, the horizon, the center of vision, the vanishing 
point, the geometric and perspective planes of surfaces. 

The following are the names of the principal lines and 
angles: vertical; bending; horizontal; perpendicular; diago- - 
nal; parallel and right angle; acute angle; obtuse angle, etc. 

The foundation line is the base of the picture. (C D, Figs. 
4 and 5, Plate E.) 

The geometric plane is a plane which meets the line of 
vision at a right angle or perpendicularly. A closed door 
directly before one is an example (Plate KE, abcd, Fig. 2) ; 
the same door, when open, is an example of a perspective 
plane, because the line of vision from the eye does not cross 
the surface of the door perpendicularly (Plate E, Fig. 2, 
EF G H.) | 

The horizon is the line where earth or sea seem to meet 
the sky. If the line of the horizon is obscured from sight by 
hills, buildings or anything else, the horizon is always the 
horizontal line with the level of the eyes. (E F, Figs. 1, 4 
and 5, Plate E.) 

The center of vision is the point O, which resists a straight 
line from the eye to the horizon line perpendicularly. (Figs. 
1 and 5, Plate E.) 

Example of Fig. 1, Plate E, and Fig. 3, Plate F: Let us 
draw the shape: of a room A B C D and put in it the line 
of the horizon E F, on which let us mark the center of 
vision O. From this point O draw the lines OA, OB, OC, 
OD, which will show the walls, floor and ceiling in proper 
perspective. 

The most distant walls of the room must be points G, H, 
ty le ( Piate-E, Fig: 1.) 

Thus we have drawn a room to which can later be added 
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PLATE E 
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doors, windows, chairs, tables and other pieces of furniture, 
by following the rule that all prolonged lines which outline 
the objects that are parallel to the lines OA, OB, OC, OD 
should converge at the center of vision O. 

The vanishing point is also on the line of the horizon, 
but outside of the picture. (Fig. 9, Plate E, and Fig. 2, 
Plate F.) 


PLATE F 
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In order to place the chair or table in correct perspectitve, 
it is necessary to draw its profile view first: a, b, c, d, e, and 
then draw the lines to the point of vision O from each of 
the points a, b, c, d, e. (Plate E, Fig. 10) 

When this is done, another side of the profile view must 
be drawn with points f, g, h, i, j, and join them with a, 
b, c, d, e, already drawn. 

Chairs can be drawn in any shape or form desired—with 
oval backs, convex seats, curved feet, etc. 

In order to draw a checkered floor in perspective, one 
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must observe the rules of perspective. To accomplish this, 
the fundamental base-line AB must be divided into a number 
of parts, and from each point of division there must be 
drawn a line to the center of vision O. (Plate E, Fig. 8.) 

Then draw a line CD and the diagonal CB, and through 
each point where the diagonal intersects the lines drawn 
from the points of division to O; draw a line parallel to the 
fundamental line AB. This will produce a checkered floor 
in perspective. The squares can later be replaced by different 
designs. | 

Diagonal checks are also made in accordance with the 
same rules of perspective. 

In order to draw in a picture several human figures in 
proper proportion, at various distances, so that they may not 
look like giants or else like dwarfs, the following rule of 
perspective should be applied: 

For instance (Plate E, Fig. 5): the picture A B C D; the 
horizon E F; the point of vision O and the human figure 
X Z. From point O draw line O H and O G through X 
and Z perspectively, to the edge of the picture. Then the 
triangle G O H shows the height of the human figure on 
the whole expanse up to the horizon. 

If, for example, it is necessary to place a human figure at 
point J, draw from this point J a horizontal line which will 
meet the line O H at point L. At point L draw a vertical 
line L K intersecting the line O G at K. Next transfer the 
line K L to point J. The height of the human figure J P 
will be correctly proportional to the perspective. 

Very useful is the rule of proportionate enlarging and 
reducing of pictures. For example: the picture A B C D is 
to be enlarged to size C E (Plate E, Fig. 6). Draw from 
E any desired perpendicular E F. Then draw the diagonal 
from C over B, extending it to intersecting the perpendicular 
F F at K. The proportional size of the picture will then 
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be E K CG. For diminishing of pictures, see Plate E, 
Fig. 7. 

The theory of perspective has many useful rules with 
which to facilitate drawing, but in order not to deviate from 
our plan of painting with cotton, we shall not mention any 
more of them at this time. 


PAINTING PRELIMINARY LANDSCAPES FROM 
ONE’S OWN IMAGINATION 


Sky, Water, Soil, Trees, Rock, Etc. 


In order to paint different views of landscapes it is first 
necessary to be familiar with the coloring of photographs, 
as the manipulation of painting with cotton is the same in 
both cases. 

For the beginning of painting with cotton there should 
be used gelatined paper; sizes 4 by 5 or 5 by 7 inches are 
recommended. 

To obtain good results, the turpentine must be well oiled. 


THE CLEAR SKY IN ONE TONE 


Painting the sky on gelatined paper is very simple and 
rapid for any desired tone, the same as coloring a photo- 
graphic print. 

For the sky, have the tint freely diluted with turpentine, 
and paint from the horizon at the middle of the paper up 
to the top, and then rub the painted part with a big piece of 
cotton, so as to get the sky even and smooth. 

If the sky comes out uneven, or if the color is too intense, 
re-paint it several times, without washing off the previous 
color. 3 
The rubbing must be done with horizontal movements, 
using more pressure at the bottom, and diminishing it while 
working up, so that the sky would appear lighter near the 
horizon and darker at the top. 

In this manner one can obtain almost instantaneously a 
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well-painted sky with different effects and gradations of 
tones. 7 


THE CLEAR SKY IN TWO OR MORE COLORS 
(Sunset) 


In order to paint the sky in different colors, take one 
stump with blue color and turpentine and another with some 
yellowish, red or any other color. Then paint with the 
yellowish or red stump, starting from the horizon up to the 
middle of the sky, and with the blue stump from the top 
down, until the blue tint meets the yellow or red. (Plate A, 
Pig.Z.). 

Then rub the colors with a large piece of cotton, wide 
enough to rub simultaneously both colors on the line where 
they meet. Rub with horizontal movements, from one side 
to the other, going over the edges of the paper, without 
spreading the color on the rubbed places. (Plate A, Fig. 3.) 

Rub slowly from the bottom up, and see that the colcr 
spreads evenly, and never return to places already rubbed. 

After that one will get a well painted sky almost instan- 
taneously with different effects and gradation of tone. 


THE WATER 
(Calm, Waves and Reflections) 


Calm Water.—After the sky, paint the water, which is 
as simple and easy to do as the sky. 

Near the horizon, the water of the sea must be painted 
in a more deeply bluish-purple tone, while a lighter greenish- 
blue at the bottom. Then cover the sky to the horizon line 
with a ruler or piece of folded paper, and rub the painted 
water with a large piece of cotton, from the bottom gradu- 
ally up, increasing the pressure. 

In order to make the water look darker at the horizon, 
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apply darker color at that point. (Plate A, Figs. 3 and 4.) 

If the result is unsatisfactory, the water can also be re- 
painted several times. 

Water, Waves.—With the acquisition of certain manipula- 
tions of the new process of painting with cotton on gelatined 
paper, anyone, without knowledge of drawing, can paint 
water and waves easily and simply. 

After the water is painted in a general tone (Fig. 4, 
Plate A), prepare a stump with cotton of greater length than 
usual. Then dip the stump into turpentine, and press it out 
in a piece of cloth between the fingers, so as to expel the 
superfluous liquid. 

With this stump rub out long horizontal forms of waves, 
starting at the bottom where the waves should be longer 
and more distinct,.making them gradually shorter while 
going up, and ending with scarcely noticeable light spots 
at the horizon. 

Turn the stump constantly around, holding it inclined to 
a horizontal position, making the waves with all sides of the 
stump. Use greater pressure at the bottom and diminish 
while moving upwards. If the waves do not appear right, 
repaint them several times (Plate A, Fig. 3, and Plate G.) 

After some practice, waves of very natural appearance 
can be painted by this process. After that, more difficult 
effects, such as foam and splashes of water, can be readily 
attempted. Also, waves of different forms and shades can 
be made. 

Reflections in the Water—Calm water which reflects all 
the surrounding objects is painted in the same manner as 
the sky. In order to make the painting easier, the paper 
should be placed upside down, and the same sky must be made 
as painted before. 

Then the line of the horizon should be drawn in between, 
in blue or purple, which, like a farthest shore will separate 
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sky from water. Thus the sky will appear reflected in the 
water. (Plate A, Fig. 5.) 

On other pictures the farther shore of different forms of 
trees, mountains, etc., can be made. 

The lower is this farthest shore with its forms of trees 
and mountains, the farther away the shore will appear on 
the picture. 

To impart more life to the picture, animate the water with 
ships, boats, etc. 


THE GROUND AND TREES 


The Ground.—The next thing in learning to paint from 
one’s own imagination is the painting of the ground or soil, 
which must begin with small rocky or green shores, using 
brown, green or other colors. (Plate A, Figs. 3 and 4.) 

The ground is painted with thick color, without turpentine, 
making short movements back and forth, up and down— 
strokes which bring out the lights and shadows, without 
stumping the colors with cotton afterwards, but leaving 

them as they are. 3 
_ By these simple manipulations it is possible to produce 
lmany interesting views. (Plates A,GandH.) © 

By no other process can this be done so easily and with 
such fine results as by means of cotton and oil colors, with- 
out brushes. 

The Trees.—The painting of plants must begin with plain 
trunks of trees without foliage. Take a turpentine stump 
with greenish-brown or some other color. Press the stump 
against some point on the ground and then move straight 
up to the edge of the picture; this will almost miraculously 
produce the trunk of a tree. If the color is not too thick, 
this simple movement will make a trunk appear round— 
shadowed on the sides and lighted in the middle. This can 
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never be done by a brush, but only with round stumps. (Plate 
A, Figs. 4, 6, and Plate G, Figs. 1, 2, etc.) Make trunks 
of different forms and thicknesses by using stumps of dif- 
ferent sizes, and by varying the pressure. Start from differ- 
ent places on the ground; this will produce the impression 
of trees situated on different planes. By making many trees, 
there could be thus produced the picture of a forest. 

The trunks must be made thicker at the bottom by using 
greater pressure of the stump; however, if the lines at the 
foundation of the tree appear too sharp, they must be soft- 
ened with a dry stump. 

The stumps for trees must not be too hard, and not too 
much turpentine must be used, so that the color may not 
spread over the background and the trees may have clear 
outlines. 

Also, the color of the trees must not be too dark, in 
order not to spoil the general harmony of the picture. 

To make trees of uneven trunks, move the stump upwards 
with a short movement, giving the tree the desired shape. 

The Boughs and Branches.——Before the colors on the 
trunks are dry, make the branchs and boughs, using small 
stumps. Press the stump against certain places on the trunk, 
and move it out over the background, thus tracing different 
kinds of boughs and branches, according to the kind of tree 
desired. | 

The boughs, merging with the wet colors of the trees, 
will look as if actually growing out of the trunk. Paint each 
separate bough, starting from the point where it grows, and 
ending by making the finest hardly noticeable twigs. The 
smaller and thinner the twigs are, the finer must be the 
stump and the further from the end it must be held in hand. 
Start making branches with pressure and lessen it grad- 
ually, finishing without any pressure. Also, turn the stump 
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to the right and left while working, in order to make branches 
of different forms, crossing each other—the same as in na- 
ture. (Plate A, Fig. 6, and other plates. ) 

In order to gain experience, make many pictures like this, 
using your own imagination. 

The Leaves.—The trees thus far painted in the manner 
described would produce the effect of a winter landscape. 
But it is just as easy to paint trees adorned with leaves 
or blossoms in Autumn, Spring and Summer—even easier, 
by the new method of painting with cotton. 

Apply green color of the desired intensity and tone to the 
turpentine stump, and paint the leaves with simple vertical 
tcuches of the stump, placing them one upon the other, 
making groups of individual leaves, as desired. This will 
immediately produce the effect of trees in Summer. (Plates 
A, G and -FH.- ) 

The green on trees can be painted as individual leaves or 
as clusters, with gaps of the blue sky in between. The ends 
of branches should be finished with small separate leaves, 
using as a model for the work some nhotograph taken from 
nature. 


LIGHT, SHADOW AND OTHER DETAILS 
OF LANDSCAPES 


The preliminary landscapes were painted without any at- 
tention to lights or shadows; yet, they look very natural. 
But for more artistic and natural effects, the shadows and 
lights must be brought out, as must also the details of all the 
objects in the picture. 

Lights and shadows are very important factors in the art 
of painting, and therefore, sooner or later, everybody will 
want to use their effects on the details of the picture. 

Detailed execution in the art of painting means not to 
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apply scrupulously every little stroke, but to represent the 
general harmony of Nature in the most natural way. 

Therefore it is necessary to observe Nature carefully as 
to the most intense shades, half-tones, lights and brightest 
points (and their respective locations). 

Observing Nature, we realize the infinite variety of lights 
and shadows and their tones, so that the greater a variety of 
details and gradations we use in the picture, the more artistic 
it will appear. 

The shadows and lights on the landscape are made in the 
same way as indicated for the coloring of the hair, dress, 
etc., on portraits. The shadows are emphasized by thick 
colors, using no turpentine. The high lights are made by 
rubbing with dry or turpentine stumps for specially bright 
spots. 

With shading and lighting, all previous mistakes can be 
corrected on the preliminary landscape. For example of 
trees see Plate G, Fig. 4, and other plates. 

Beginners must not attempt to make deep shadows or too 
bright lights, but should try to finish the picture evenly 
and smoothly, keeping in mind that the light must always 
be on one side only.* 

On the preliminary landscapes the leaves are made by sim- 
ple touches which, in most cases, produce round. spots, while 
different kinds of trees have different shapes of leaves. In 
order to reproduce the correct forms of leaves for different 
kinds of trees, it is necessary to study nature. 

The leaves of any trees painted by the preceding manipu- 
lation must be shaped before the color gets dry, sometimes 
making several leaves from one, as well as making new ones. 


*There exist many books on the subject of light and shadow in photography as well 
as in painting. But, at the beginning, do not burden yourself with all these compli- 
cated theories, but develop artistic technique which will prove more valuable for 
quick studies. 
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(Plate G, Fig. 3, etc.). These leaves should be made with a 
little stump with or without turpentine, according to the in- 
tensity of tones. 

Since the leaves differ in colors as well as in shades and 
present a different aspect on account of differing light-effects, 
one should change colors while making them, having two or 
three stumps ready for use. 

However, with growing experience this becomes unneces- 
sary, as one can apply different colors with the same stump; 
but in case of need, a new stump can be prepared in a few 
seconds. 

If certain tones cannot be made in the desired intensity at 
the first painting, wait a few days till the color gets dry, and 
then repeat the painting as desired. 


THE CLOUDS 
(Light, White and Dark) 


Light Clouds.—To obtain pictures more true to nature, 
one should learn how to make clouds different in form and 
intensity. They are made by special manipulations described 
in this Chapter, which one must master, beginning with the 
simple light clouds. 

Light clouds should be made before the colors of the sky 
are dry, with dry tompons or stumps. 

First make small tompons of cotton, and start from left 
to right, and with circular motions rub out the clouds in dif- 
ferent forms and sizes, moving primarily in a horizontal 
direction. Use your own imagination for gaps of sky left 
between the clouds. 

If after this some clouds come out ugly or have an unin- 
teresting shape, rectify them with dry stumps, changing their 
edges, and adding new separate little clouds on the sky. 
(Plates A and G.) 
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Dark Clouds.—These are also made by rubbing with dry 
tampons, but with suitable color. The best tone for the pur- 
pose is a bluish purple (mixture of blue and carmine). 

It should be applied to the tampan by lightly touching the 
colors spread thinly on the palette, after which the tampon 
should be wiped off and a piece of white paper, so as to make 
it dry. 

As in the case of light clouds, make round forms of differ- 
ent shapes of dark clouds, from left to right, starting with 
the least pressure and gradually intensifying it. (Plate G, 
Figs. 7, 8.) 

If the resulting forms do not satisfy, they can be rectified 
with dry stumps by finishing their edges in a more interest- 
ing way, and making additional forms such as in the case of 
the light clouds. 

In this way even the dark clouds of storm can be made. 
But at first do not attempt to paint clouds of such intensity. 

If the color with which the sky was previously painted 
was not oily enough, it will be difficult to get a good result 
in making soft clouds. One should be careful to have enough 
oil in the turpentine while painting the sky, otherwise the 
color will not spread easily and smoothly. 

By these two described operations used in making light and 
dark clouds, in other words, by rubbing the color off and-on, 
one can produce clouds with shadows and high lights of end- 
less variety. 

The shading of the light clouds should be done by rubbing 
the colors on, while the high lights on the dark clouds should 
be made by rubbing the color off. 

By this method there can be produced clouds of all sorts 
of warm and cold tones: yellowish, pinkish, bluish, purplish, 
etc., with various shades and high lights. During sunset 
there are even tones like red-hot iron. Therefore, one should 
learn to make shadows and high lights, Their intensity and 
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position depend on their form and the way they are lighted 
by the sun. 

The shadows must be rubbed with tampons or stumps 
with appropriate thick colors. Especially bright spots on the 
clouds must be washed out with turpentine stumps, and after 
being rubbed with a piece of cotton they must be colored with 
dry stumps, the same as the high lights on the face, described 
in the first part of this book. 

Another way to make lights is by washing off and faint 
ing simultaneously with a turpentine stump. 

White Clouds.—These are made in the following manner : 
stretch a piece of soft cloth on the forefinger and dip it into 
turpentine with oil, removing the superfluous liquid on a piece 
of cloth. Then rub on the sky different forms of clouds, 
using clean parts of the cloth as soon as one part gets dirty. 

The sharpness of the outline can be softened by rubbing 
with a piece of cotton, and then correcting them with a stump. 

The edges of the clouds may vary in form, and separate 
bits of clouds can be put in. 

If the sky occupies a dominant position in the picture, the 
higher the clouds are located, the bigger and wider ssi must 
be, diminishing towards the horizon. 

Views of Night and Winter Skies.—These are even 
easier to make since there are not so many different tones in 
the night sky as in that of day.. In order to make the moon 
in a sky, cut out a piece of paper in the form of a correct cir- 
cle, and remove the color from the sky by rubbing it through 
the hole with a piece of cotton or with a soft eraser, and then 
color it with the proper color. 

The nearer the moon is to the horizon, the bigger is its size, 
the tone being of a warm reddish yellow. 

The night clouds are made in the same way as the clouds 
of day, by removing the color with a dry or turpentine stump, 
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and rubbing the color with dry stumps or tampons, using a 
suitable color, light or dark. (Plate H, Fig. 7 and 8.) 

The knowledge of all the described operations in painting 
the sky, water, trees, ground, plants, etc. will make it possible 
to paint many different landscape pictures, and no matter how 
poorly they are done at the beginning, the results of painting 
by the new process with cotton will be so astonishing that 
everyone will feel encouraged to continue painting and de- 
velop art talent. 

The more pictures are painted with cotton from one’s own 
imagination, the sooner difficult compositions will become 
possible, taking ideas from photographs, pictures, illustra- 
tions and from life. This will make it much more interesting 
for the beginner than the tedious studies of drawing from 
geometrical figures with pencil and charcoal. 
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DRAWING AND PAINTING, WITH COTTON, 
HUMAN FACES, HEADS AND FIGURES 
FROM ONE’S OWN IMAGINATION 


CHAPTER V 


THE PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN 
FIGURE AND HEAD 


In order to prevent beginners form drawing the human 
figure with disproportionately large or small heads, with 
arms, legs, etc., too long or too short, it is necessary to know 
the relative proportional sizes of the different parts of the 
human figure. 

In order to standardize these relationships, the length of 
the head is used here as the basis for measurements.* 

The height of the most perfect figure measures 7-1/2 or 
8 times the length of the head. The spread of the arms— 
finger tips to finger tips—equals the height. (Plate I). 

The proportions of the human figure are approximately as 
follows: 

From the top of the skull to the lower edge of the chin— 
1 head; from chin to breast—1 head; from breast to navel— 
1 head; from navel to lower part of abdomen—1 head; from 
lower part of abdomen to middle part of legs—1 head; from 
middle part of legs to knees—1 head; from knees to the part 
below the calf—1 head; from part below the calf to heel—1 
head. Total: 8 heads. (Figs. 1 and 2, Plate I.) 

The palm of the hand is equal to the length of the face. 
The sole of the foot equals the length of the head. 

Of course, all these measurements are approximate and 
vary considerably with different individuals, especially chil- 
dren. 


* Jean Cussin, Lomaszo and others have used the length of the palm, the nose, 
fingers, etc., as bases. 
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There are many other deails of artistic anatomy, but for 
the practical beginning of painting do not trouble yourself 


with any other theories. 


PLATE I 


Fig. 2 


PROPORTIONS OF THE HUMAN HEAD 


The face is oval and similar to the shape of an egg. 

In order to draw a face correctly, make an oval and draw 
a vertical line A B. This line must be divided into three sec- 
tions by lines C D and E F, making the upper part slightly 
higher than the lower divisions. (Plate D, Fig. 4.) 

If the face is turned to the side, the line A B should be 
bow-shaped. (Plate D, Fig. 5.) If the head is lifted upwards 
or bent downwards, the cross-lines C D and EF should be 
curved accordingly. (Plate D, Figs. 6 and 7.) 

Even beginners should have no difficulty in quickly making 
the preliminary drawing of the human face, if the above rules 
are faithfully followed. _ 
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PAINTING HUMAN FACES IN ONE TONE 


Inasmuch as the general contour of the human head has 
the shape of an egg, it is necessary to draw very lightly an 
outline of the face with pencil or India ink, in the form as 
shown in Figs. 4 and 5, Plate D. 

The gradual process of cotton painting faces first cover the 
oval with the one desired tone, using oiled turpentine. (Plate 
}, Faget : 

Next take the same color without turpentine and put a 
shadow on one side of the oval face, making the shadow 
stronger at the edges. Make the other side of the oval face 
light with a dry or turpentine stump and blended. After that 
the oval will look like an egg. (Fig. 2, Plate J.) 

With the stump used for the shadows make darker spots 
for the orbits of the eyes, the end of the nose and the mouth. 
(Fig. 3.) Then, with a thin stump, mark dark spots for the 
eyes and wipe out, with a small turpentine stump, the whites 
of the eyes. From one side or both we will thus have a splen- 
did expression of a face reproduced... (Fig. 4.) 

For practice it is necessary to make many different faces, 
changing the eyes, nose, mouth, and giving different expres- 
sions to the faces. Numerous repetitions of this will be 
needed to develop artistic technique. (Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8.) 

After becoming proficient in painting faces with one tint, 
one may experiment with other colors and thus, little by little, 
branch out into more complicated figures from one’s own 
imagination. 
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PAINTING HUMAN FACES IN 
NATURAL TONES 


The painting of human faces in natural tones must begin 
in the same manner as the coloring of photographs, i.e. the 
first tone a flesh color; then the shadows, natural red and 
high lights, etc. 

The student’s early efforts are confined to imaginary faces 
and heads; later on he will he able to paint from photographs 
or pictures, illustrations, etc. (Plate K.) 


DRAWING AND PAINTING THE HUMAN 
FIGURES 


The painting of the human figure must also begin with the 
making, from imagination, of silhouettes in one tint and 
without details. Only after a certain amount of practice 
does it become possible to paint the figures in detail with 
many different colors. (Plate L.) 


| PiLatTe L 


FLAT ART MANIKINS 


of the Human Figure as 
Pocket Folding Models. 


INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING 


In order to draw and paint the human figure from one’s 
own imagination it is necessary to use the Universal Art Flat 
Manikins, as pocket folding models which immediately help 
everyone and facilitate the drawing of the human figure 
which is most difficult in the art of drawing for painting 
and sculpture. 

With the Flat Art Manikins of the human figure every- 
one can make drawings of various postures and immediately 
make interesting drawings for pictures by the very simple 
process of color spraying. 

There is no other system or plan for study which so 
simply and quickly develops the art of painting figures, 
flowers, landscapes, etc., than with the Flat Art Manikins 
and with the simple process of color spraying and with oil 
painting with cotton. Plate 1, 2, 3, 4. 

These flat Manikins of the human figure, face and profile, 
have been invented by the Author of this book, M. S. Mas- 
trukoff. 

Flat Art Manikins are on sale separately, and in special 
(outfits) sets, with instructions, colors, etc. Under the 
name :— 


“HOW TO MAKE DRAWINGS WITHOUT 
PREVIOUS TRAINING” 


by M. S. Mastrukoff 


The Flat Folding Manikins are of celluloid in set of two 
face and profile in two sizes, small 544" high, and large 14" 
high. 
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PLATE 2 
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PLATE 3 
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PLATE 4 


DRAWING AND PAINTING WITH COTTON 
FROM DIFFERENT PICTURES 
AND FROM NATURE 


CHAPTER VI 


DRAWING AND PAINTING WITH COTTON 


After certain experience is acquired in painting from one’s 
own imagination, which is very useful for developing the 
artistic sense, one can try to make copies from different pic- 
tures, such as photographs, good original paintings, etc. 

Before one knows how to draw by hand, one should use 
cameras and other apparatus, and all sorts of special methods, 
to produce mechanically the outline and then paint it by cotton 
with oil color, in the same way as coloring a photograph. 

Making the preliminary outlines, is to copy them thru 
transparent paper, glass, etc. 

In order to make copies from the small original such as 
the V.P. Kodak or moving films, they should first be enlarged 
by camera. 

If the original is not too small, the simplest way to copy 
the outlines is the method of square-sectioning which is 
sometimes used even by the greatest artists for making 
large-size copies from small originals, or sketches. 

For this purpose the copy and original should be divided 
into an equal number of square sections, and the parts should 
be copied correspondingly in each individual section sepa- 
rately, the same as they are in the sections of the original. 

This method is very good, as it gradually makes one’s 
hands and eyes get accustomed to artistic drawing by hand. 

The painting on the ready outlines should be done by 
starting with the general tone, and making the shadows and 
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lights with dry or turpentine stumps, finishing the work as 
well as possible. This painting is almost as easy as in the 
case of coloring photographs. 

However, at first one should not attempt to copy pictures 
that are too difficult, and to go into superfluous details. 

In order to get better results in forms, lights, shadows and 
general effect, one should look at the original many times 
while painting. 

In cases where the original is in black and white, one can 
color according to one’s own imagination, as in the case of 
coloring photographs or preliminary landscapes, previously 
described. 

The smaller the sections of the squares, the easier is the 
copying for the beginner. : 

In cases where the design is made on plain paper, it should 
be covered with gelatine before painting. 

If the design is made on gelatine paper, it should be mois- 
tened with water, using a soft broad brush. This would 
serve as a fixative for the pencil lines for painting with oil 
colors. 

It is of particular interest and use to color one’s own photo- 
graphic prints directly from nature; and it is of still greater 
interest to make from one’s own print enlarged outlines on 
paper or canvas, and then finish the same in oil colors with 
cotton. It will then no longer be merely a colored photograph, 
but a real painting done by hand. 


_ —— 


—e 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN VISION 


Before beginning to draw from life it 1s necessary to know 
the laws governing our power of vision. One such law, 
concerning the extent of vision, is as follows: the eyes, when 
motionless, can see clearly and distinctly only at an angle of 
20 degrees. (Plate D, Fig. 1.) and therefore it is advisable, 
knowing this fact, to draw within the limits easily grasped 
by the eye, whenever it is possible to do so. 

A useful device which will confine a drawing within the 
bounds of vision (Plate D, Fig. 2) is a simple cone con- 
structed at an angle of 20 degrees, or a four-cornered prism 
the sides of which should be three times as long as the width 
of the aperture (Fig. 3, Plate D). This aperture will frame 
the object to be drawn, and will greatly facilitate the process. 

It is suggested that such a cone or prism be made of thin 
cardboard which can be folded and carried in the pocket. 

Many artists draw and paint pictures which are focussed 
at angles of 60 or more degrees, and do not observe the above 
mentioned law. 

Photographers often photograph an area at an angle of 120 
degrees or more. For such work, which is of technical 
rather than artistic interest, special lenses are required. In 
order to color such a photograph, it is necessary to roll the 
eyes from side to side. 

Up to the present time most photographers and artists have 
been unaware of this law of vision, notwithstanding the fact 
that many of the oldest rules of art have arisen from the limi- 
tation recognized by this law. 

If one looks thru this cone or prism at the nature of a land- 
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scape or at any other object, one will see a correct and com- 
plete picture appearing as if framed, which facilitates to the 
highest degree the early drawing from nature. 

And now, with the discovery of the new method of paint- 
ing with cotton, everybody is able to color photographic prints 
and to make painting from nature, but should strictly observe 
the above mentioned law of human sight. 


PAINTING FROM NATURE WITH OIL COLORS 
AND COTTON 


Before painting a picture from nature—landscapes, fruits, 
flowers, etc.—it is necessary to determine the amount of space 
which is to be reproduced on the picture, according to the 
rule of human vision above indicated. This should be done 
by the beginner by looking at the object to be painted thru 
the cone or prism, as if in a frame. 

In.order to draw the preliminary outlines from nature, one 
should make a cardboard frame, (Fig 3, Plate E) and cor- 
rectly divide the opening by perpendicular threads into square 
sections. * 

The paper should be divided into the same amount of 
square sections as there are in the frame, and the preliminary 
outlines should be drawn as one sees them thru the square 
sections of the frame. __ . 

While looking through the frame, close one eye, so as 
not to see the lines double. 

The frame should be placed at a distance of not more than 
three times the side of the frame-opening from the eyes of 
the painter. 

By using the method of square sections, one can easily 
draw correct outlines—embroider on canvas, as it were. 

At first square sections should be used of a small size, 
making them larger as one gets more experienced; next work 
without squares, and later on without frames. 


* For the same purpose one can also use plates of glass or celluloid films divided 
by lines into square sections, and fixed in the above-mentioned frame. This kind 
of glass plates and films can also be used successfully for reproducing, by putting 
them over the original. 
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After the preliminary outline-drawing is completed it 
should be reproduced on the gelatine paper which should then 
be watered by sprinkling and by the aid of the soft flat brush. 
The painting should be done after the paper is dry. 

With a certain amount of experience one can draw and 
paint the picture directly with cotton on the gelatined paper 
canvases, without first making a pencil-drawing. 

In order to avoid the watering of the gelatined paper, one 
should draw the outlines either with well-diluted ink or India 
ink. | 
If the outlines are very well drawn, the finishing with oil 
colors by cotton is handled in the same way as the coloring 
of photographs or painting primitive landscapes, 1. e., first the 
general tone, and then the shadows and lights, using dry or 
turpentine stumps. 

During the painting, the threads of the frame should be re- 
moved in order to make it possible to see the color clearly. 

The nearer the object is to one’s eyes, the more details one 
sees on it. But in order to omit the superfluous details, one 
should half close one’s eyelids while observing nature, so as 
to get more of the general effect. 

Find the deepest shadows and the brightest high lights, 
comparing them with the half-tones, and keeping a proper 
relation between the colors; this is most important in the art 
of painting. 


PAINTING FLOWERS, FRUITS, ETC. 


The painting of flowers, fruits, etc., is accomplished in the 
same manner as that described for the human face and 
figures, using first a single tint and then bringing out the 
details, shadows and lights. (Plate M.) 

At the beginning it is very useful to paint by cotton small 
and large stones, fruits, flowers, etc., from nature. (Plate 
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After a certain habit of drawing and painting with cotton 
‘either pictures from nature or of one’s own fancy has been 
acquired, one can easily begin painting with brushes which 
are necessary for higher art. To attain this, it is necessary 
to study theory, anatomy and perspective, which can be done 
from books at home or in special Schools of Art. 

When learning oil painting by Cotton it is best to begin 
on “Art Paper” which will soon go on sale under the name 
of “M. S. M.’ Art Paper, by M. S. Mastrukoff. (Patent 
Applied for.) 

One can paint with oil or water Colors on this new “Art 
Paper” and all mistakes can be washed off and corrected sev- 
eral times, it also can be rubbed with an eraser, which on 
other papers is impossible. 
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